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PREFACE. 

There are some characters in English political 
life whose place as makers of history is well 
defined, but from other causes posterity has 
well nigh forgotten the important part th^y 
played, and their memories have ceased to 
occupy the public mind. In the life of John 
Morton, scholar, ecclesiastic, and statesman, we 
have such a victim to circumstances. Historians 
have emphasised Chancellor Morton's *• Fork," 
and lost sight of the man who put an end to 
civil war, and united for ever the rival factions 
of the White and Red Roses. 

Although he was the most remarkable 
Englishman of the latter half of the fifteenth 
century, and served his country most faithfully 
and ably ; yet the Reformation of the sixteenth 
century, with its destruction of ancient usages, 
religious houses, and ecclesiastical monuments, 
eclipsed the memory of one of its greatest men. 
It is too often forgotten that the fifteenth 
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century invented printing, and, with the multi- 
plication of books, sowed the seed of the 
Reformation of the sixteenth century. It is 
solemnly asserted that for several generations 
our constitution was in abeyance, law was 
disregarded, learning and religion were at their 
lowest degeneracy, abuses of all kinds abounded, 
and that even the freer spirit and reforming 
tendencies exhibited by the Church were owing 
to the divisions and consequent weakness which 
both Kings and Popes displayed. When even 
the good is explained by the evil, there is reason 
to suspect prejudice and perversion. 

The subject of this memoir is the principal 
victim of this hard and unmerited sentence of 
oblivion.' He made the Tudor Dynasty, and 
his name is buried under his own creation. 
Sir Thomas More is said to be the ** first writer 
of modern English,^' but it was Cardinal Morton 
who both superintended his education, sent him 
to college, and afterwards employed him in his 
service, and whose remarkable narratives and 
conversations are supposed to be the Arch- 
bishop's own words. 

Before, then, it is sought to replace the 
Cardinal on the pedestal of his own self-made 
position, let it be conceded that John Morton 
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was from early years a distinguished man, a 
popular man, and a man beloved at Oxford. 
He was the chief civil and ecclesiastical lawyer 
of his times. He was an active man of business, 
and able negotiator. He was the trusted friend 
and councillor of Henry VI. (especially of his 
Queen), of Edward IV., and of Henry VII. ; 
and if Shakespeare's play is correct, he was 
councillor of Edward V., and united the rival 
factions of York and Lancaster. 

Such a life deserves the most careful treat- 
ment at the hands of the biographer. In 
attempting to do him justice my indebtedness 
to the following is gratefully acknowledged : 
The authorities of the British Museum Reading 
Room and the Archbishop of Canterbury for 
references to the Lambeth Library ; his lineal 
descendant, J. C. Mansel-Pleydell, Esquire, J. P., 
for use of Henry VILy Prince Arthur and 
Cardinal Morton^ by the Rev. T. Mozley, 
M. A., and John Sudden's Biographical Sketch 
of Cardinal Morton, with Mr. Mansel-PleydelFs 
preface; Dr. Kitchen's recent work, Obedientiary 
Rolls of S. Swithun'st Wine/tester; Lancaster 
and York, by Sir J. H. Ramsay ; Hutchins' 
Dorset ; Student's History of England, by M. 
S. R. Gardiner; Ely Record^; Tlie Chronicle 
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of J. Hardying; Francis Bacon, History of 
Henry VII. of England; Fabyan*s CronycU; 
R. Willis, Tlie Architectural History; R. C. 
Jenkins* Canterbury; Memoirs of Sir TAomas 
More; Dean Hook's Lives oftlie Arcl^ishops ; 
Cardinal Bonaventura's Mirrour of the Blessed 
Life of Jesus Christ; Life andReipi of Edward 
V. and Richard III., by Ed. Halle ; A. Wood's 
Antient and Present State of tlte Colleges and 
Halls of the University of Oxford; Jeaffreson's 
Annals of Oxford; John Ayliffe s Tlu Antient 
and Present State of the University of Oxford; 
Brodrick's History of tlic University of Oxford ; 
Epoclis of Church History; C. Plummer's 
Elizabethan Oxford ; Wood, Survey of the 
Antiquities of Oxford; Madow, Manuscript 
Materials ; W. Stevenson, a Supplement to the 
first edition of Mn Bentham's History and 
Afttiquitics of the Catlicdral and Conventual 
Church of Ely; B. Willis, A Survey of the 
Cathedrals of York and Durliam ; James 
Bentham's Tlu History and Antiquities of the 
Church of Ely ; H. C. Maxwell Lyte, History 
of the University of Oxford; Grafton Chronicles; 
Hall's Chronicle ; Paston Letters ; Harley and 
Cotton MSS. ; More's Utopia ; A, S, Green, 
Toum Life in the Fifteenth Century. 



PREFACE. IX 

In John Budden's Life of Archbis/iop 
Morion^ on the title page, he is described as 
** Reverendissimi Patris ac Domini Johannis 
Mortoni, Cantuariensis plim Archiepiscopi» 
Magni Angliae Cancelarii, trium Regum Con- 
siliarij, viri prudentissimi, optimique, vita 
obitusque". And this description is followed 
by a quotation : " Quum maiorum imagines 
intuemur, vehementissime turn animus ad 
virtutem accenditur {Sa/tisi. in bello lugurth'') 

BeRNARDI ANDREiE VlTA HeNRICI VII.* 
A.D. 1487. 

Altera ex Francia legatio. 

Nee longe post, Christianissimi Francorum 
regis Karoli Octavi eloquenlissimus orator, 
Gaguinus, ordinis SanctcC Trinitatis generalis, 
una cum Francisco domino de Luxemburgo 
et . . . ' clarissimis collegis suis, ad regem 
nostrum pacis foedera supplicantes honorifice 
advenerunt. Quibus,* post luculentam ora- 
tionem qua ut dixi pacem et amicitiam pre- 

^ In the Materials of ihi Jieign of Henry VIL^ edited 
by James Gairdner, 1S5S, p. 55. 
'Blank in MS. 
•Qww, MS. 

b 
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cabantur, piae memoria; reverendissimus Car- 
dinalis Cantuariensis disertissime prudencissi- 
meque in banc respondit sententiam : " Regiam 
sublimitatem exemplo Salvatoris nostri pacts 
semper fuisse studississimam ; verum pacem 
baberi non posse nisi propulsata injuria et con- 
tumeb'a; bellaque eo moveri solita, ut sine 
injuria in pace vivantur Quare Gallorum regem 
prius reddere debere quae sua sunt regi nostra, 
postea pacem petere'*. His ita protractis, rex 
in consultationem rem ipsam posuit Tandem 
inter eos decretum est ut si tributum non 
solverenti bellum in illos brevi strucretun 
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LIFE OF JOHN MORTON. 

CHAPTER I. 

HIS EARLY LIFE. 

The house in which John Morton was born is 
still standing, and is situated on the Milborne 
Styleham side of the river which divides the 
hamlet from Milborne S. Andrew in the county 
of Dorset. Until recently this portion of the 
village was ecclesiastically united to Bere, but 
supported its own poor and roads by the 
usual rates. It is unfortunate that the Parish 
Registers of Bere Regis were burnt in 1788, 
and no exact record remains of the date of his 
birth and baptism. Most probably he was 
born about the year 1420. 

His father, Richard Morton, of Milborne S. 
Andrew, married Elizabeth, daughter of Richard 
Turburville and Cecilia Beauchamp. John was 
the eldest of five sons, the youngest of whom, 
Sir Rowland Morton, also distinguished himself. 
";^^- I 
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Rapin says that he was of mean parentage,^ but 
this is a palpable error, for his ancestors were 
owners of land from the close of the thirteenth 
century in Nottinghamshire, apd Sir Thomas 
Morton, of Morton, was Sheriflf of Nottingham 
and Derby in 1364, and Lieutenant of Notting- 
ham Castle in 1374. A man who had risen as 
rapidly in the king's favour as John Morton 
did, was sure to make many enemies ; and one 
of the favourite ways of detracting from a man's 
greatness is to vilify his ancestors. His grand- 
father was the first possessor of an estate in 
Dorsetshire, which is held by his lineal de- 
scendants to this day,' and it was upon this 
estate, in a country house which is still stand- 
ing, that the future cardinal was born, either in 
1420, or, some say, in 14 10. 

His education was begun at Cerne Abbey, 
where his uncle was most likely prion It was 
at this quiet spot, hidden away amidst the hills 
of Dorset, that the seeds of his future greatness 
were sown and the taste imparted for the life 
of an ecclesiastic The daily routine of the 
cloister was much the same all over England 
and the continent The abbey at Cerne be- 

^ The shield of the Mortons was red and ermine, and 
bore two goats' heads, of silver, erased, with golden horns 
(Sudden's Uft). 

' See Genealogical Tree. 
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longed to the Benedictine order, and their 
beneficent influence on the slow and painful 
development of Europe is now fairly under- 
stood and appreciated. 

*• Yet it is right to say that neither are the 
weak sides of these great institutions exactly 
what they have been described to be, nor are 
their excellencies altogether as imagination may 
have painted them. The Benedictine houses, 
whatever else they were, certainly were the 
sacred and sheltered spots in which the laws of 
civilised life were first obeyed, and order and 
self-control preached in the ears of the ignorant 
and savage world of the West. In their earlier 
times ^ the monks taught Europe to practise 
agriculture, not to despise it, for with their 
own hands they set the example ; they girt up 
their loins and built the best houses that had 
ever been seen in the north of Europe ; they 
transformed the hunter's woodland wilderness 
into smiling and fruitful fields; they made it 
possible for men to have food enough in equable 
supply, without recourse to the trap and net, or 
archer's skill. 

•* In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries they 
led the van in arts and liberal studies. It is to 

^ Benedict of Nursia, the founder, born 480, died 543 at 
Monte Casino, where he established the first monastery of 
the order. 
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the skill of their scribes and the arts of their 
• scriptoria ' that we owe the reproduction of the 
literary treasures which connect us with our 
brethren of the distant past It was their 
walls, and the sanctity of their churches and 
communities, that protected and preserved the 
noblest efforts of the human mind, and kept 
alive the flame of intellectual life through ages 
which were as dark as they have been allied. 

''As time went on, the Benedictines de- 
veloped also a skill and taste for the more 
practical business of life. They were always 
(as a matter of comparison) counted to be good 
landlords, who did not exact an intolerable 
tribute in rent or produce from those who tilled 
their farms. As their houses were great places 
of resort, visited by travellers from far countries 
as well as by princes and prelates, merchants 
and pilgrims, they learnt how to deal in foreign 
commodities of every kind, and were, in a way, 
forerunners of modern commerce." 

It was under the hospitable roof at the Abbey 
of Cerne that John Morton received the chissic 
education which brought him so much distinc- 
tion at Oxford, and, in the zenith of his power 
as Archbishop of Canterbury, enabled him to 
successfully grapple with the difHculties of his 
msuiy manors, and beautify both Canterbury 
Cathedral and the archiepiscopal palace at 
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Lambeth. It was here that John acquired that 
power of organisation and administration that 
placed him in the forefront of the chancellors 
of England. 

In those days there were few well-ordered 
communities of administrative completeness 
such as reigned within the convent walls. In 
no other places was such an exact sub-division 
of labour to be met with, nor such a placid 
sequence of routine. The king's court was in 
comparison but slighriy organised. It moved 
from place to place, and lost the advantage of a 
seated unchanging mode of life. The feudal 
lord, who was in some ways the nearest parallel, 
lived careless and profuse, and his castle was a 
scene of rough, ill-ordered plenty, secured often 
in an unscrupulous manner. The civic com- 
munities had as yet comparatively little of the 
common life, and administered few estates. 

On the other hand, the strong organisation of 
the religious houses, the sub-division of respon- 
sibility, the custom of demanding and carefully 
auditing the yearly accounts of the officers, and 
the regularity of business habits, combined to 
make the monasteries patterns after which a 
better order slowly came into being. . They 
were feudal lords, free from the inconvenience 
of feudal vassalage and consequent devastating 
warfare. Within the walls and cloistered abbeys 
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peace reigned ; from their stately churches the 
sound of prayer and praise ever rose; their 
gates were always open to the pilgrim and the 
traveller, and hospitality and brotherly kindness 
softened in many ways the harsh incidence of 
feudal tenure and barbarous customs. 

Perhaps it will be well to lift the veil that 
shrouded his young life, and try and see how 
Christianity, culture and custom helped to mould 
the character of the future cardinal and arch- 
bishop. The conventual life revolved round 
its centre, the Church. The Church was its 
chief glory and care : where the worship of 
God was continually held, and where the 
coming and going, and the time occupied in 
service, filled up a large part of the day. For, 
if a house did as it was instructed in the Con- 
stitutions, the whole of its members repaired 
eight times in the twenty-four hours to the 
cathedral church for divine worship. 

First there was the service called Nocturnes, 
taken about midnight, and in Anglo-Saxon 
styled uht-sang: then morning lauds or matins 
{docffredlice lofsaug — "praise song of the dawn"). 
These two services appear often to have been 
taken together, and the monks attended in their 
night-dresses just as they rose from bed in the 
dormitory. It does not appear that the young 
students were obliged to attend these services. 
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Most probably their day would begin with 
Prime, about six or seven o'clock, after which 
the day might be said to begin.* 

Tierce (third hour) was sung at 9 A.M., and 
Sext (sixth hour) at mid-day ; Nones followed 
at the ninth hour, 3 p.m. ; Vespers came at 
eventide, properly at 6 p.m. ; and lastly. Com- 
pline {fii/ii-sang — in Latin compUtorium^ the 
finishing service) closed the day about 9 p.m. 

Such is the original plan and proper sense of 
the services. Each monastery varied its use 
according to the requirements of the brother- 
hood. Besides these were the numerous masses 
sung in the chapels and chantries, which wereonly 
attended by the officiating priest and attendant 
acolyte or serving lad, and no doubt John took 
his turn with the rest of the scholars. The 
boys were taught in the cloister by the Master 
of the Novices. 

The first meal to which he sat down came 
after Sext, the " prandium," or early dinner, in 
the " frater," or refectory. Judging from con- 
temporary rolls, there was no lack of plenty or 
variety. After dinner came their recreation 
time until Nones. After Nones came a slight 
refreshment, styled the ** collation," which con- 
sisted of a glass of beer, drunk in the refectory, 

^ See Dr. Kitchen's Introduction. 
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and no doubt a piece of bread was given to 
each of the hungry lads. Then back they 
came to the cloister, where instruction was 
imparted until the hour of Vespers. After 
that service came the second meal of the day, 
"coena," or supper, which consisted of food 
very similar to that eaten at **prandium". 
After supper followed Compline, and then 
they retired to rest 

There was one officer of the monastery of 
whom the boys must have been in great awe. 
His title was "Circa," the "roundabout," who 
patrolled both cloister and church, and reported 
both scholars and monks who slept during the 
services, or in any way infringed the discipline 
of the order. In S. Dunstan's Cotuordia 
Regularis^ we read that this officer is to have 
charge " under the dean " of the whole cloister, 
and is named "Circa," "ab officio circuitus," 
his duty of patrol. He was bound to go round 
the premises, act as policeman to the com- 
munity, gather up any codices or vestments 
which might have been carelessly left about, 
and see them properly returned to their 
places. 

Unfortunately no records exist to show the 
character of John Morton while he was being 

^ Quoted in Drydale's Monasticotty ed. 1846, i., p. xH. 
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educated at Cerne. We should like to know 
how he bore the severe discipline of the 
Benedictine monastery, and who was the 
teacher that laid the rudiments of his sound 
scholarship. Still part of the old walls of the 
monastery are standing, and the hills are un- 
changed, so that we can picture him in that 
lonely valley, communing with nature in his 
hours of recreation, and discussing with some 
novice or scholar the stirring events both in 
Church and State. The question of Reform in 
the Church, so strongly urged by the Lollards 
in England, and emphasised by the councils of 
clergy and laity abroad, at Pisa in 1409, Con- 
stance in 14 1 5, and Basle in 1431, had just 
been revived in the Pragmatic Sanction of 
1438 when John Morton would have been, 
according to the most accepted date of his 
birth, eighteen years of age. 

We can imagine him discussing with a 
chosen school-fellow whether annates should 
be abolished, or chapters and metropolitans 
should appoint to benefices, and preparing the 
way for his subsequent request to the Pope in 
1495 to be allowed to visit and reform the 
English monasteries. England, too, under 
Henry V., had been at war with France, and 
the splendid victory at Agincourt in 14 15 must 
have long after occupied all minds. These and 
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kindred topics must have filtered their way 
through the walls of the monastery as travellers 
paid their flying visits to the secluded Abbey of 
Cerne, and given John Morton ample topics of 
conversation as he trod the Dorsetshire downs. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

JOHN MORTON AT BALLIOL COLLEGE, OXFORD. 

Wise men alway 

Affirm and say 
That best *tis for a man 

Diligently 

For to apply 
The business that he can ; 

And in no wise 

To enterprise 
Another faculty, 

For he that will 

And can no skill 
Is never like to thceh (thrive). 

Sir T. MoRB. 

The question may be asked at once: Why 
did John Morton go to one of the nine open 
colleges in preference to one of the three 
colleges founded for the Benedictine monks? 
He had been trained in a Benedictine monastery, 
and it would be naturally supposed that he 
would continue his education at Gloucester 
College or Gloucester Hall, founded about the 
year 1281 for that order to train monks suitable 
for important posts with a knowledge of letters. 
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as the foundation rules run. And if he did not 
go to that college, there was Canterbury 
College, built by Adam Islipp, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, in 1353, for the famous monastery 
of Christ Church in Canterbury, where no 
doubt, with a little interest, he might have 
been admitted. Failing either of these, there 
was a third college, built about the year 1370 
by Thomas Hatfield, Bishop of Durham^ for 
the northern monks, with an excellent library, 
called Durham College, the modern Trinity 
College. 

Since he chose Balliol College in preference 
to these colleges for the Benedictine order of 
monks, it points to the conclusion that when he 
entered the university he had not made up his 
mind to become a monk, and that the Prior of 
Cerne had put no pressure uix>n his promising 
pupil, but rather his bias was towards the 
secular order of the ministry. 

The city of Oxford was full of interest even 
in the days of John Morton. It had been a 
famous city as early as the days of King 
Alfred.* Domesday Book (fol. 86), drawn up 
in 1086, tells us that there were 765 houses, 
twenty-four of which were without the walls of 
the city. During the 380 years preceding his 

^ Gai/rediiS MommtnttHsls^ libro 9, capitc la et alibi 
illu. Twyne xxi. 585. 
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entry at Balliol nine colleges besides the above- 
named three, which we may call closed colleges 
for monks, had been built. In 1172 University 
College received its first statutes, and became 
the mother in less than 200 years of eight 
more colleges. 

At the time John Morton entered, he had 
the choice of going to either university, 
Merton, Balliol, Stapledon Hall (the modern 
Exeter), Oriel, Queen's (called after the wife of 
Edward III.), New (founded in 1379 by 
William of Wykeham), Lincoln (in 1427 by 
Richard Fleming, Bishop of Lincoln), and All 
Souls (in 1437, recently finished), all of which 
were open to him. 

However, he chose Balliol College, which 
had been founded in 1268 by Sir John BallioP 
of Barnard Castle, in Yorkshire, (?) Knight, 
whose widow, Deverguilla, carried out his 
wishes, and gave them a body of statutes in 
1282. When he entered his name on the 
books, William Brandon, M.A., was the 
master, who had been appointed in 1432. 
Perhaps he was led to this choice either from 
family reasons, though no one of his name on 
the male or female side seems to have entered 
there before him, or perhaps some friend from 

^Oxford Historical Society, 1884, says it was founded in 
1273 by John Baliol, King of Scotland. 
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amongst the scholars at Ccrnc i>crsuaded him 
to become a fellow-student. 

The Register of t/ie University of Oxford, 
vol. i., 1 449- 1 57 1, edited by the Rev. C. W. 
Boase, M.A., gives us this short notice of his 
curriculum : *• John Moreton (his name is 
spelt with the €\ B.LL., sup. for D.CL., 5 
November, 145I1 inc. as D.C.L. 5 March, 
I45j^i and paid ten pence. Vice-Chancellori 
1446. Chancellor, 1494.'' 

We have in this chapter to try and depict 
his Oxford career in its earliest stage. Of one 
thing we can be certain — that the number of 
students had decreased in a marked way ; it is Stiid 
from 30,000 to 3000. When such high numbers 
are given it must be remembered that many of 
the students were mere grammar-school boys, 
and that the education was divided into two 
great divisions — the elementary, and the higher 
educations for degrees. Amid the political 
troubles of the fifteenth century learning in Eng- 
land was in an almost stagnant condition.^ The 
age of the great schoolmen was over ; that of 
the revivers of classical literature had not 
begun. There were but few original writers 
on any subject, sacred or profane, and those few 
have been apdy described as ''pale and in- 

* History of the Univtnity of Oxford io the year 1530, 
by H. C. Maxwell Lyte. 
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effectual luminaries in the prevailing darkness". 
The chronicles of the time of John Morton are 
singularly meagre and dull. The causes are 
not far to seek. 

1. The nation was exhausted by the vain 
effort to conquer France, and, roused from its 
long dream of Imperial ambition, was hopelessly 
disheartened, until it was plunged into the most 
sanguinary of English civil wars. 

2. The ecclesiastical independence of the 
English Church, which had defied the most 
powerful of mediaeval Popes, and had been 
fortified by the recent statutes of Provisors and 
Praemunire, was seriously threatened by the 
growth of ultramontane influences, while its 
revenues were assailed by democratic agitation. 

3. The revolutionary petition of the Commons 
addressed to Henry IV., for the wholesale 
appropriation of Church property to secular 
and charitable uses, boded no good to univer- 
sities, which ranked as ecclesiastical bodies, 
and were taxed with the clergy, though anti- 
monastic in their corporate spirit and in the 
organisation of their colleges. Moreover, this 
petition had been speedily followed by the 
actual confiscation of property belonging to 
alien priories. 

4. The French War and the Wars of the 
Roses attracted into camps many a student who 
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might Otherwise have frequented the university 
lecture-rooms; the law no longer drew all its 
recruits from university clerks, and even the 
incumbents of English livings were sometimes 
chosen from the ranks of the regular clergy 
without university training. 

5. It is possible that the rise and spread of 
the Wycliffe movement at Oxford may have 
prejudiced it in the eyes of the English 
hierarchy, as it certainly did in those of the 
Popes. At all events, there is abundant 
evidence, both of the fact that candidates for 
holy orders resorted to Oxford in diminished 
numbers, and of the construction which the 
university authorities put on that fact. 

In 1417, and again in 1438, the archbishop 
and bishops in convocation issued an appeal 
to patrons of benefices, calling on them to give 
a preference to university graduates. The 
memorial addressed to convocation on behalf 
of the university in 143S complains that the 
halls were deserted, and that not 1000 
remained out of the many thousands reported 
to have attended the schools of Oxford in the 
last age. It is stated that in 1450 only 
twenty out of 200 schools, which had once 
been filled, continued to be used for purposes 
of education. Notwithstanding this decline the 
University of Oxford was ably represented at 
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the Church Councils held at Constance in I4i4> 
and at Basle in 1431. 

Thus John Morton's presence at Oxford 
might have been owing to the pressure of the 
bishops, and with a view to future advancement 
in the Church. Anyhow, he was a student in 
the days of Oxford decadence, and when the 
monks* power at the university was well 
defined and on the wane. No longer do we 
read of the dreadful encounters between the 
Northerners and Southerners, between the 
friars and the seculars. 

Gradually the jurisdiction of the Chancellor 
of the university was extended. In 1401 it 
included the Hospital of S. Bartholomew on 
the cast, and Botley on the west ; on the north, 
Godstow Bridge ; and on the south, Bagley 
Wood. In 1406 a privilege was granted to the 
Chancellor and scholars that neither they nor 
their servants should be made to plead before 
any judge of the king for treason, felony, or 
mayhem (maim) committed by them in the 
counties of Oxford and Berks, but, at the 
Chancellor s request, only before the University 
Steward. Here again John Morton learned to 
value and appreciate the divine privilege centred 
in royalty, which in after years he was to do so 
much to augment and consolidate. 

Now, let us turn to the university curriculum, 

2 
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which he, in common with every student, would 
have to pass through before he obtained his 
dejgrce. The set course of books or subjects 
to be studied by candidates for degrees in the 
various faculties may be dated from the statutes 
given to the University of Paris by the Cardinal 
Legate Robert de Courjon at the very begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century. 

The Oxford curriculum seems to have gained 
but little between the age of the schoolmen and 
that of the Renaissance. 1 1 is practically certain 
that admission to the university was guarded 
by no entrance examination. Grammar was 
treated as the essential foundation of all know- 
ledge, and the university abounded in grammar 
schools ; but the superstructure raised upon 
this foundation appears to have been mainly 
logical. 

Both grammar and logic, however, repre- 
sented accomplishments which in that age were 
supposed to be useful — grammar as giving the 
power of reading and writing Latin ; logic, 
supplemented by rhetoric, as the instrument of 
controversy and persuasion. Since proficiency 
in all studies was tested by disputation, logic 
was naturally elevated into a position of 
supremacy. 

A statute passed in 1408 required all candi- 
dates, for what is now called a B.A. degree, to 
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become "sophistae generales," and practised 
themselves in logical disputations for a year at 
least in the ''partisum" or class-room for 
beginners, before offering themselves for the 
preliminary ordeal of Responsions. 

This examination seems to have consisted 
in arguing and answering questions on a 
given thesis (ixspondcrc ad guestionem^ or de 
quasiiofte) ; and the student who had passed it 
at the end of his first year, was still bound under 
this statute to hear lectures on prescribed books 
in three branches of the Faculty of Arts — logic, 
mathematics, and grammar, which always ranked 
lowest in the scale of studies. 

The exercises, which constituted "deter- 
mination," were conducted during Lent in the 
schools of Masters, apparently selected by the 
candidates themselves ; for the last clause in 
the statute actually protects them against im- 
prisonment or solicitation by Masters desirous 
of forcing them into their own schools. The 
examination was mainly, if not exclusively, 
logical and grammatical, the duty of the 
examining master being to stop the candidate 
if he should wander into other subjects, or use 
unsound arguments. 

Nothing is said in this statute of candidates 
once admitted to determine being rejected for 
incompetence, but there are rules to prevent 
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their being admitted at all, unless duly qualified 
by character, ability, age, and even stature.^ 

The leading statute which regulated the more 
important act of *' inception/' or admission to 
the M.A. degree, was passed in 143 1. It opens 
with a somewhat pedantic and solemn preamble 
setting forth that every one who aspires to be 
entitled a Master or Professor of Arts ought to 
have undergone a complete training in the seven 
sciences and the three philosophies. The seven 
sciences were no other than the old Tritials and 
Quadritials which had become the standard 
subjects of education ever since the revival 
of learning under Charlemagne — grammar, 
rhetoric, and logic; arithmetic, music, geo- 
metry, and astronomy. The three so-called 
philosophies were natural, moral, and meta- 
physical. 

The statute proceeds to ordain that all who 
are presented for inception shall have satisfied 
all the requirements of ••determination," and 
shall also have regularly and earnestly attended 
lectures in the seven branches of knowledge, here 

^ The meaning of " determinaiion '* is still the subject of 
dispute. Mr. Boase, in the preface to his Register of the 
University of Oxford^ explains it thus : '* After taking his 
degree the bachelor 'determined,' that is, instead of dis* 
puting himself, he presided over disputations and gave out 
his determination or decision on the questions discussed ". 
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called the Seven Liberal Arts, as well as in the 
three philosophies, during eight years, for at 
least thirty ••reading" days in each year, 
according to a certain graduated order prescribed 
in the statute itself. Thus, grammar was to 
occupy one year ; rhetoric, three years ; logic, 
three years ; arithmetic, one year ; music, one 
year ; geometry, two years ; astronomy, two 
years; natural, moral, and metaphysical philo- 
sophy, three years each. The orthodox 
text-books in which each subject is to be 
studied are specifically mentioned, and include 
Priscian, Boethius, and Euclid, but, above all, 
Aristode, who is recognised as the supreme 
authority on rhetoric, logic, and all three 
philosophies. 

Having fulfilled all these conditions and 
procured all the necessary certificates of his 
moral and intellectual competence, the bachelor 
applying for a M.A. degree was presented before 
the chancellor and proctors in congregation, 
when, after taking certain oaths, one of which 
bound him not to foment quarrels between 
Northerners and Southerners, he was officially 
licensed to deliver lectures. On this ceremony, 
which constituted him a Master of Arts, the 
statute of 1 43 1 is silent, but we know from other 
sources that a M.A. degree was chiefiy, if not 
exclusively, sought as a passport to •• inception '*. 
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This *• inception," which involved much 
expense and was attended by many formah'ties, 
consisted in taking possession of a school, and 
solemnly commencing a course of lectures as a 
teaching or ** regent " master. It is provided in 
the statute that at the end of every term (or 
year) the proctors shall ascertain the number 
of regent masters willing to lecture, and shall 
divide them, according to seniority, into ten 
companies, as nearly equal in number as 
l)Ossible. The junior company, with the 
superintendents of grammar schools, are to 
lecture in grammar, and the rest are apparently 
to be so ranged in an ascending scale that the 
highest subjects may be assigned to the seniors. 
It is expressly ordained, in order to exclude 
forbidden lore, that none shall lecture in any 
books except those allowed by statute. 

The mode of lecturing is also strictly 
prescribed. First, the text is to be read out ; 
then its substance and meaning are to be 
explained ; afterwards special passages are to be 
noted ; and, lasdy, questions are to be raised 
and discussed, but only such as naturally arise 
out of the text, so that no prohibited sciences 
may be taught. 

Such provisions for public lecturing were 
necessary before either a university pro- 
fessoriate or a system of college tuition was 
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developed, and all regent masters, unless 
exempted, were bound by statute to lecture for 
nearly two years after inception. During this 
period they were also specially bound to attend 
the university " Congregation," by which 
degrees were granted, and even when they 
became non-regents, they were liable to be 
summoned for this purpose by the university 
beadle, who sounded a bell in order to make a 
quorum, whence that assembly Wcis technically 
called the House of Regents and Non-Regents. 
In the earliest times, when it consisted of 
teachers only, it had been the sole legislature of 
the university. It seems, however, that when 
degrees were more and more sought as tides 
of honour or certificates of proficiency, and 
graduates frequently obtained exemptions from 
the duty of teaching, another more select body 
called the " Black Congregation " assumed the 
right of discussing measures to be afterwards 
laid before the "Great Congregation," as it 
then came to be called, or •* Convocation," as it 
was called in later times, when the preliminary 
assembly had at last usurped the name of 
Congregation. 

The faculty of arts was indeed but one of 
several, though it embraced the great majority 
of graduates, and maintained an undisputed 
supremacy. The *• science •" of grammar 
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always Ailed a subordinate position, and its 
requirements were less onerous ; but in all the 
superior faculties of civil or canon law, medicine 
and theology, the ordinary rule was to have 
graduated first in arts, and afterwards to have 
expounded, disputed, and determined on the 
studies, of the faculty, before incepting and 
receiving the final degree of Master or Doctor, 
then practically synonymous. Even those who 
had graduated in arts were required to study 
theology five years before their opponency or 
degree examination, while those who had not so 
graduated were compelled to go through a 
seven years* course ; and in either case two 
years more of probation were exacted before 
permission could be obtained to lecture on the 
*• Sentences *'. 

Thus an Oxford career occupied far more of 
life in the days of Morton than in our own, and 
academical residence certainly extended over a 
greater part of each year. It was a natural 
consequence that university influences left a 
far deeper impress on the characters and minds 
of the students, and that such movements as the 
Renaissance and the Reformation passed through 
a long period of academical incubation before 
they acquired a hold over the mass of the nation.^ 

» Vide History of the University of Oxford: Hon. G. C. 
Brodrick. 
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Before this chapter is concluded it will not be 
out of place to say something about the daily 
diet of the scholars. The students often 
expressed their dislike of the meanness of their 
fare by unseemly riots, and such outbursts must 
have been known in John Morton s days. In 
1428 the chancellor censured the mayor, 
aldermen, and bailiffs for wresting in the mar- 
ket certain vendibles from common victuallers, 
to the damage of the public market, the 
detriment of the students, and against due 
course of conscience. In 1448 a general 
inquisition of victuals was held before Gilbert 
Kymer in his chamber at Durham College, at 
which all the iniquities of the local tradesmen 
were laid bare by the college manciples. 

Bakers made bread that was bad in substance, 
colour, and taste, and they only gave the 
students twelve to the dozen, but thirteen to 
townsmen. Brewers made beer that was weak 
and unfit for human consumption. Fishmongers 
sold fish at twice the proper price, and, moreover, 
kept it for three or four days after its purchase, 
and conspired with outsiders to keep up the 
price. The statutes which from time to time 
fixed the price of vendibles were disregarded. 
Joanna Schoo, an incorrigible cook practising 
at Carfax, was convicted for selling a roast goose 
for eightpence, and a pigeon pie for twopence. 
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Sir Thomas More says, after his fall and 
during his imprisonment : ''My counsel is 
that we fall not to the lowest fare first; we 
will not therefore descend to Oxford fare (the 
lowest kind of food), nor to the fare of New 
Inn (the next), but we will begin with Lincoln's 
Inn diet, where many right worshipful men, of 
great account and good years, do live full well ; 
which if we find ourselves the first year not able 
to maintain, then will in the next year come 
down to Oxford fare, where many great, learned, 
and antient fathers and doctors are continually 
conversant ". 

Besides all this, when we think of the fifteenth 
century student sharing his bedroom with four or 
five companions, sleeping upon a mattress stuffed 
with straw, and huddled together in the winter 
for warmth, and contrast him with the luxurious 
nineteenth century student, we can well under- 
stand that his lot was not a happy one. John 
Morton must have been glad when his student 
days were over, and when as Vice-Chancellor of 
Oxford, in 1446, he could enjoy greater comfort 
and a more luxurious mode of living. 

NOTE TO CHAPTER II. 

LEARNING. 

''Outside the walls of the great monasteries in the 
twelfth century, comparatively few could read with ease ; 
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there was scarcely any literature^— a few poems, a rare 
chronicle, the Bible, the Missal, the Breviary and Hours 
made up the bulk of the books in the dark ages. Few of 
the mighty castles of the Norman conquerors, whose vast 
ruins we still gaze at and admire, boasted of a library whose 
scanty shelves held any books besides these works, and even 
these few were little used save by the monk or chaplain, who 
served the castle and its baron as almoner." — " Cloister Life 
in the Days of Coeur de Lion," by the Rev. H. Donald M. 
Spence, D.D., Dean of Gloucester, Good WordSy Sept, 1892. 

^ This by no means exaggerates the general ignorance of 
the early middle ages. For instance, as late as the four- 
teenth century, Du Gueschin, Constable of France, one of 
the foremost men of the age, could neither read nor write, 
and John, King of Bohemia, was equally ignorant. The 
Emperor Frederick Barbarossa (end of twelfth century) 
could not read; Philippe le Hardi, King of France, son 
of S. Louis (thirteenth century), was likewise unable to 
read. For many centuries it was rare for any layman, of. 
whatever rank, to know how to sign his name. A few 
signatures to deeds appear, however, in the fourteenth 
century. On the scarcity of books at this time (centuries 
twelve and thirteen), and the enormous price they fetched, 
see Hallam*s Middle A^es^ iii., ix., x. i ; and Robertson's 
Charles K, introduction, vol. i., note x. Sismondi, tom. v., etc 
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CHAPTER III. 

JOHN MORTON AS A LAWYER AND A PRIVY 
COUNCILLOR. 

About the year 145 1 John Morton took his 
degree as LL.D. with great distinction, after 
having studied both civil and canon law. Two 
or three years before this time he must have 
received deacon's and priest's orders. In 1446 
he was one of the commissaries, or vice- 
chancellor of the university, and was moderator 
in the Civil Law School, and principal of 
Peck water Hall in 1453. 

Already his honours had begun to multiply 
upon him. In 1450 he was collated to the 
Sub- Deanery of the Cathedral of Lincoln.^ In 
1458 he was appointed Prebendary of Fording- 
ton, in the diocese of Salisbury, which prebend 
he resigned in 1476. In the same year, 145S, 
he was installed Prebendary of Corringham,* in 
the diocese of Lincoln, when he resigned his 
sub-deanery. 

* Willis's Catk. Unc, p. 97. 
' MSS. Cole, V. a;, p. 398. 
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He Still kept up his connection with Dorset- 
shire, as he w;ls appointed to the living of 
Bloxworth, or Blokesworth, not far from the 
family property, and about eight miles from 
Blandford. Hitherto he had been a young 
man pushing his way to an eminence not yet 
reached, and although he held three prebendal 
stalls in Salisbury, Lincoln, and Lichfield, their 
value was small and their duties less. His 
common designation was the Parson of Blokes- 
worth. He divided his time between Blox- 
worth and Oxford, repairing to London when 
his attendance was required either at the 
Council or in the courts of law. Gradually 
Oxford and his country living saw less of him, 
and the London law courts absorbed him ; 
and as an advocate in Doctors' Commons he 
had plenty of scope for his talents. In the 
Court of Arches and other ecclesiastical courts 
there was then much business, producing both 
fame and profit; and success at the civil bar 
frequendy led to promotion both in Church and 
Slate. 

Morton soon became the acknowledged 
leader, and rose to such distinction by his 
learning and eloquence that he gained the good 
opinion of Cardinal Bourchier, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who recommended him to Henry 
VL He was admitted as a member of the 
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Privy Council, given the prebend of Fordington 
in the diocese of Salisbury, and had the rich 
living of Blokesworth bestowed upon him. 

It was owing to Cardinal Bourchier that 
Morton was recommended to the king's notice 
and became a member of the Privy Council. 
Nothing in his life speaks better for the 
character of Morton than his unshaken fidelity 
and unbounded zeal to the Lancastrian cause. 
But the king was not a strong man, and as 
his difficulties increased, the demands upon 
Morton's time must have increased. Probably 
he had no opportunity of taking a prominent 
part in public affairs. He was certainly in 
attendance upon the king at the fatal defeat of 
the Lancastrian cause at Towton. Although 
he had no military command like Odo, Bishop 
of Bayeux, at the Norman Conquest, yet he must 
have been compelled at one period to defend 
his life with the sword. Between civilian and 
soldier no distinction was made on a Beld where 
no quarter was given, and off the battlefield it 
was accounted treason in the captor to accept a 
ransom for his prisoner instead of plunging his 
sword or his dagger through the heart of an 
enemy. For ten hours the victory was held in 
doubtful balance, and was then decided by the 
skilful generalship of Edward, then aged nine- 
teen. He assumed the crown his father feared 
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to take, and displayed all the genius of a great 
commander. The pitiless snowstorm which 
had been the powerful ally of the Yorkists 
while the battle raged, befriended the Lan- 
castrians in their flight. The circumstances of 
Morton's escape are unknown. We are merely 
told by Grafton^ ''that the parson of Blocks- 
worth fled the realm with the queen and prince 
and never returned but to the field of Barnet '*. 
He escaped with the loss of everylhing 
which could have rendered life dear to him. 
He was immediately attainted as a traitor. In 
the act of attainder, he was described as "John 
Morton, late parson of Blokesworth, in the 
shire of Dorset, clerk*'. John Morton, clerk, 
is also amongst those "convicted of high 
treason and condemned to lose all their posses- 

* I* 9 

sions . 

We know how he spent most of his time 
whilst in exile, for in November, 1462, he is 
attendant upon Queen Margaret. The exiled 
queen was in Flanders, attended by certain 
knights, and by John Morton and Robert 
Mackerel, doctors. Her suite numbered 
200 persons.' She was kindly received in 
Bruges, by the Count de Charolois and the 

^ Grafton, ii., 123. 

" Rot Pari., v., 477. 

• W. Wyrcestrc, Annals^ 781 ; cd.' Stevenson. 
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Duke of Burgundy. Her court was for a 
season lodged in the monastery of the Car- 
melites. The duke assisted her with a small 
donation of money, and she then joined her 
father. 

In 1463 Morton was still in attendance upon 
Queen Margaret, because a letter has been 
discovered, addressed by the celebrated lawyer, 
Sir John F^ortescue, to the Earl of Ormond, at 
that time in Portugal.^ The letter is dated ** at 
Seynte Mighel in Barroys" in Louvain* where 
the queen was residing with the Prince .of 
Wales, her son. 

She still held a kind of court, the rallying 
point of the Lancastrians, but the deprivations 
to which they were subjected were very severe. 
The Lancastrians were almost driven to despair 
when they heard of the dissatisfaction the 
kings (Edward IV.) marriage with Elizabeth 
Wydville caused. The yreat Earl of Warwick 
was jealous of the honours and preferments be- 
stowed on the queen's relatives, and entered into 
correspondence with the exiled Queen Margaret. 
Morton, with other members of the queen's 
household, was attached to Warwick's suite, 
when the earl left Angers and landed at Dart- 
mouth in September, 1470. Warwick was soon 

* Bibliothec. Nationalc, Paris, Baluye MS. 9037, art. 
173. Holograph, Anhitoiogicai /ournai^ vii., 170. 
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in command of a large army, and in possession 
of the metropolis. Henry VI. was paraded 
once more as king, and Edward in turn was 
an exile. One thing, however, marred the 
success of the Lancastrian cause, and that was 
the weakness of the king. Not even a great 
statesman like Warwick could infuse the 
populace with real devotion to Henry. His 
eldest son was a mere boy, and Warwick, who 
governed in the king's name, had a host of 
implacable rivals, whilst Queen Margaret, as 
well as being a foreigner, had not yet landed. 

The delay was fatal to their cause. Edward 
saw his opportunity, returned, collected an 
army, and before Warwick knew of his landing 
offered battle in the midland counties. At 
Coventry the Duke of Clarence deserted from 
Warwick and joined Edward, who was quickly 
in London, and Henry was sent to the Tower. 
On 14th April, 1471, Warwick was overthrown 
and slain at Barnet 

NOTES TO CHAPTER IIL 

L THE COURT OF ARCHES. 

The Court of Arches {Curia dc Araibus\ so called from 
the Church in which it was formerly held, S. Mary le Bow, 
or de araibus^ is a court of appeal in ecclesiastical causes 
from the courts of the several bishops or ordinaries within 
the Province of Canterbury, and its jurisdiction extends to 

3 
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all causes or suits relating to wills, intestacies, tithes, church 
rates, marriages, and other matters cognisable in those 
•courts. 

There are a few proceedings in the Court of Arches of 
early dates to be found among the miscellany of the 
Exchequer, now in the Record Office, Chancery Lane. 
(See A Guide to the Principal Ciassts 0/ Documents Fn* 
served in the Public Record Office, by S. R. Scargill Bird, 
F.S.A., 1891.) 

II. JOHN MORTON AT OXFORD. 
Fasti Ecdesia Anglicanctt by Le Neve, vol. iii., gives the 
following dates : — 

John Moreton, Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, LL.D., 1446; 
Prebendary of York, South Newbald, 33rd April, 1476. 

The foundation of Balliol College was designed by Sir 
John Balliol, of Barnard Castle, in Yorkshire, knight, in the 
year 1268,' but he, dying in the year following, recom- 
mended the perfecting his design to his relict Devcrguilla, 
who settled the said society, and prescribed them a body of 
statutes in laSa. 

William Brandon, 1432, Master, M.A. 

Robert Thwaites, 1451, Master, M.A. 

William Lambton, 1461, Master, M.A. 

John Segden, S.T.P., Archdeacon of Gloucester, occurs 

as Master in 1472. 
Robert Abdy, 1477, Master, M.A. 
William BcU, 1494, Masteri M.A. 

III. ECCLESIASTICAL ORGANISATION.* 
Before the Conquest, the English Church had been alto* 
gether national. Its bishops had sat side by side with the 

^Oxford Historical Society, 1884, says: Founded 1273 
by John Baliol, King of Scotland (same person ?). 
< See Gardiner^ A Student's History 0/ England. 
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earldormen or earls in the shire-moots and in the Witen- 
agemot itself. They had been named, like the earldormen 
or earls, by the king, with the consent of the Witenageniot. 
Ecclesiastical questions had been decided, not by any 
special ecclesiastical court, but by the shirc-moots or 
VViienagemot William I. changed all this. He appointed 
Normans as bishops. The Church, though made dependent 
on William, was independent, except so far as its ecclesias- 
tical rights were concerned, of the civic courts. Ecclesias- 
tical matters were discussed, not in the Witenagcmot, but 
in the Church Synod, and punishments were inflicted by 
Church Courts on ecclesiastical offenders. 

Seculars were the parish clergy, 
Regulars were the monks. 

Cluniac reforms were the attempt to insist upon — (i) 
universal celibacy of the clergy; (2) abstinence from 
sinning, so as to be independent of the great men of the 
world ; (3, added later) the refusal to receive from laymen 
the ring and staff and signs of their authority. 

The date of the Domesday Book was 1086 ; it was so 
called because everything that every man possessed was 
written therein, and it was as impossible to api)eal from it 
as from the last judgment. 

The Witenagemot was changed into the Great Council, 
which was attended only by those who held land in chief 
from the king, i>., the great landowners, called barons, to 
distinguish them from the lesser tenants-in-chicf. 

The Gemot was abused by William XL, who, with 
Flambard, Bishop of Durham, as permanent Justiciar, 
**drave the king's gemots over all England,'* and forced 
the reluctant courts to exact the money which he claimed 
for the king. 

Feudal dues were systematised by Flahibard both from 
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the landowners and from the bishops and abbots. He 
exacted dues from the successors of the latter, and held 
* the revenues of the see or monastery till some one chose 
to buy the vacant office from him. Tiiis he did as supreme 
landlord [in the bishopric of Durham ?] • 

IV. THE MARRIAGE OF PRIESTS.' 

The English Church was most distinctly national; no 
other country came so near to that ideal state of things in 
which the Church is the nation on its religious side. Papal 
authority, therefore, was weaker in Engbnd than elsewhere, 
and a less careful line was drawn between spiritual and 
temporal things and jurisdictions. Two friendly powers 
could take liberties with each other. The national 
assemblies dealt with ecclesiastical as well as with temporal 
matters; one indeed among our ancient laws blames any 
assembly that did otherwise. Bishop and carl sat together 
in the local Gemot to deal with many matters which, 
according.to continental ideas, should have been dealt with 
in separate courts. And, by what in continental eyes 
seemed a strange laxity of discipline, priests, members of 
capitular lx)dies, were often married. The English diocesan 
arrangements were unlike continental models. In June, 
by a tradition of Roman date, the bishop was bishop of the 
city. His diocese was marked by the extent of the civil 
jurisdiction of the city. His home, his head church, his 
hishopstool in the head church, were all in the city. In 
Teutonic England the bishop was commonly bishop, not of 
a city, but of a tribe or district ; his style was that of a tribe ; 
his home, his head church, his bishopstool, might be any- 
where within the territory of that tribe. 

Still, on the greatest point of all matters in England were 
thoroughly to William's liking ; nowhere did the king stand 

' Gardiner, p. 137. 
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forth more distinctly as the supreme governor of the Church. 
In England, as in Normandy, the right of the sovereign to 
the investiture of benefices was ancient and undisputed. 
What Edward had freely done, William went on freely 
doing, and Hildebrand himself never ventured on a word of 
remonstrance against a power which he deemed so wrongful 
in the hands of his own sovereign. William had but to 
stand on the rights of his predecessors. When Gregory 
asked for homage for the Crown, which he had in some sort 
given, William answered indeed as an English king. What 
the kings before him had done for or paid to the Roman 
see, that would he do and [xiy; but that no king before 
him had ever done, nor would he be the first to do it. 

But while William thus maintained the rights of his 
Crown, he was willing and eager to do all that seemed 
needful for ecclesiastical reform. And the general result of 
his reform was to weaken the insular independence of 
England, to make her Church more like the other Churches 
of the West, and to increase the power of the Roman 
bishop. 

William had a fellow-worker to his taste. The subtle 
spirit which had helped to ruin his kingdom was now at his 
side to help him to rule it. Within a few months after the 
taking of Chester, I^nfranc sat on the throne of Augustine. 
As soon as the actual conquest was over, William began to 
give his mind to ecclesiastical matters. It might look like 
sacrilege when he caused all the monasteries of England to 
be harried. But no harm was done to the monks, or to 
their ix>ssessions. The holy houses were searched for the 
hoards which the rich men of England, fearing the new 
king, had laid up in the monastic treasuries. William 
looked on these hoards as part of the forfeited goods of 
rebels, and carried them off during the I^nt of 1070. 
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V. NOTES FROM THE TWELFTH REPORT OF THE 

HISTORICAL M8S. COMMISSION : THE DUKE 

OF RUTLAN0*8 MSS. 

On 25th March [147 1] the Duke of Clarence's father-in- 
law, Richard, Earl of Warwick, addressed a letter to Henry 
Vernon (the only one extant) in which he states ** that 
yonder Edward, t/^t king^s great enemy, rebel, and traitor, 
having landed in the north of England, was marching 
southward with a foreign army of less than 2000 men, and 
without the goodwill of the people, and he required Vernon 
to repair to Coventry in all haste possible,'' with as many 
men, defensibly arrayed, as he could readily assemble. 

There is no allusion to the death of the Warwick king- 
maker at Barnet on 14th April. 

The I^ancastrians were also defeated, on 4th May, at 
Tewkcsbur)', and were described two days later by Clarence 
(their late colleague) as *' enemies, traitors, and rebels ". In 
the same letter he says that ''Edward, late called prince," 
was slain in plain battlCf and this proves to be the eariiest 
extant authority upon the controverted question as to the 
manner in which the son of Henry VI. met his death, 

A Yorkist narrative of the restoration of Edward IV., 
edited by the late Mr. J. ])ruce for the Camden Society, 
states more guardedly that the unfortunate young prince 
was "taken in fleeing to the townwards and slain on the 
field " ; but later writers say he was butchered by Clarence 
and others after the fight. 

Edward IV. writes again to H. Vernon on loth INIay, 
and mentions the capture of Queen Margaret. Clarence 
mentions the capture of Lady Anne Neville, whom he, like 
others, styles ''the wife'* of Edward, "late calling himself 
prince," and who afterwards married his own brother, the 
Duke of Gloucester. 

The king sutes as his reason for soliciting help that 
" the commons " of divers parts of his realm were making 
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''murmurs and commotions, intending the destruction of 
the Church, of himself, his lords and all noblemen, and the 
subversion " of '* the republic '' of the said realm. Clarence 
also mentions ** the malice of certain persons intending the 
destruction of the Church and the noble blood of this land, 
and the subversion of the same land, to the total destruction 
thereof". 

The charge of hostility to the Church thus brought against 
the Lancastrians comes strangely from their victorious foes, 
who were accused of having violated the rights of sanctuary 
after the Battle of Tewkesbury. 

VI. CIVIL WAR. 

We little know what these civil wars meant for the people. 
The seaports, threatened by sea as by land, lived in per- 
pctual alarm, at least so long as the Hundred Years* War 
protracted its terrors. When the inhabitants had built 
ships to guard the harbour, and provided money for their 
victualling and the salaries of the crew, they were called out 
to re|)air towers and carry cartloads of rocks and stones to 
l>e laid on the walls ** for defending the town in resisting the 
King's enemies '*.' Guns had to be carried to the Church 
or the Common House on sleds, or laid in pits at the town 
gates, and gun stones, salt]x;tre, and pellet powder bought. 
For weeks together watchmen were posted in the church 
towers with horns to give warning if a foe appeared ; and 
piles of straw, reeds, and wood were heaped up on the sea 
coast to kindle beacons and watch towers. 

Even if the townsfolk gathered for a day's amusement to 
hear a play in the court-house, a watch was set lest the 
enemy should set fire to their streets.^ 

^ Hist. MSS. Com., ix., 141. For the strengthening of 
Canterbury wall against the French. 
* Hist. MSS. Com., v., 518-34, 493-3. ' 
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Inland towns were in little letter case. Civil war, local 
rebellion, attacks from Hoinc ncighlxjuring lord, outbreaks 
among the followers of a great noble lodged ^ithin their 
walls at the head of an army of retainers, all the recurring 
incidents of siege and pitched battle, rudely reminded 
inoffensive shopkeeixsrs and artisans of their military calling. 

lliese local conflicts were frequent and were fought out 
with great violence and determination. For example, in 
1441 the Archbishop of York determined to flght for his 
privileges in Ripon Fair, and engaged aoo men-at*arms 
from Scotland and the Marches, at sixi^nce or a shilling 
a day each, while a Yorkshire gentleman. Sir John Plumpton, 
gathered 700 men, and at the battle tiiat ensued, more than 
1000 arrows were discharged by them.^ 

Within the town territory the burghers had to serve at 
their own cost and charges ; but when the king called out 
their forces to join his army the municipal officers had to 
get the contingent ready, to provide their dress and badges, 
to appoint the captain, and to gather in money from the 
various parishes for the soldiers' pay, ** or else theconsLibles 
to be set in prison, to abide to such time as it be content 
and paid''.^ When they were sent to a distance their 
fellow-townsmen bought provision of salt fish and panniers, 
or bread boxes for the carriage of their food, and reluctantly 
• provided a scanty wage, which was yet more reluctantly 
doled out to the soldier by his officer, and perhaps never 
reached his pocket at all.' 

Universal conscription proved then, as now, the great 
inculcator of peace. To the burgher called from the loom 
and the dyeing pit or the market stall to take down his bow 

^ Plumpton Corres{)ondencc, liv., Ixii. 
■Dane's YorJi, 183; Stubbs, ii., 309; Hist MSS. Com., 
ixm x43> 

^Pasion Letters^ ii., 1-2. 
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or dagger, war was a hard and ungrateful 8cr\'icc, where 
reward and plunder were dealt out with a niggardly hand ; 
and men conceived a deep hatred of strife and disorder, of 
which they had measured all the misery.^ When the 
common people dreamed of a brighter future, their simple 
hope was that every maker of deadly weapons should die by 
his own tools. 

VII. THE KING AND LAW. 

When the king travelled he carried his own law with 
him ; wherever he went the steward and marshal of his 
house had jurisdiction for twelve miles, to be counted from 
the lodging of the king ; and their authority 8U|)ersedcd 
all other law, whether of the borough or the shire. The 
marshal demanded such supply of horses as was necessary 
for the king or his messengers, the purveyors and larderers 
and officers of the household levied provisions on all towns- 
folk, save the few who had been lucky enough to gain the 
king's grant of protection ; seized what they needed of their 
com and bread and salted meats ; called out the inhabitants 
for forced labour; billeted the crowd that made up the 
royal train on their various householders ; and, in fact, 
governed at their own will any town through which the 
king passed. 

^ Eng. C/ironicie^ 1377-1461, pp. 71, 83, 90, 109. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

JOHN MORTON AS MASTER OP THE ROLLS. 

The character in which Morton appeared most 
prominent during the reign of Edward IV. was 
that of Master of the Rolls. His patent is 
dated i6th March, 1472, when that office had 
become an important office. John de Langton, 
Bishop of Chichester, in the reign of Edward 
I., in 1286, was the first who received a distinct 
appointment as Master of the Rolls; This 
officer was originally appointed for the super- 
intendence of writs and records appertaining to 
the common law department of the Court of 
Chancery. At what time the judicial duties 
of the Court of the Master of the Rolls com- 
menced is a subject on which opinions differ. 
The duties were not clearly defined till the 
reign of George 1 1. The patent of the Master- 
ship of the Rolls was renewed to Morton on 
2nd May, 1475, with permission to reside in 
any part of the town which might suit his con- 
venience. The former patent had implied the 
necessity of his residing in the '* Domus Con- 
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versorum," or House of Converted Jews, 
which, with its successor, the Rolls House, 
continued to be the official residence of the 
Masters until the present century. 

His office was no sinecure, for the public 
documents had evidently fallen into confusion 
during the civil war. The historian can obtain 
little or no assistance during this period from 
any existing records of the Privy Council ; but 
the rolls of Parliament show how diligently 
Dr. Morton laboured to bring them into some- 
thing like regularity and form. His labours in 
this department were publicly acknowledged, 
and as they did not, of necessity, belong to his 
office as Master of the Rolls, they show his 
strong business capacity. 

The irregularities of the time were increased 
by Edward IV. 's determination to keep things 
in his own hands. Although he was fond of 
pleasure, yet he was a man of business, and 
had his eye upon every department of the 
State. But it was impossible for the king to 
master all the details, and some point to the 
existence of two lord chancellors, one to wait 
upon the king in France and the other to 
officiate in England, as one of the results of 
this control without supervision. In the year 
1473 during the illness of Lord Chancellor 
Stillington, he was for a short time entrusted 
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with the custody of the Great Seal ; hence this 
idea has arisen. There is a chatty letter 
amongst the Pastoti Letters^ which refers to 
these irregularities. '^ The king hath sent for 
his Great ^taX. Some say we shall have a 
new chancellor, but some think that the king 
doth as he did at the last field — he will have 
the seal with him ; but this day Dr. Morton, 
Master of the Rolls, rideth to the king, and 
beareth the seast (seals) with him." 

Dean Hook, in his Lives of tlie Archbishops 
of Canterbury^ treats so fully of the life and 
acts of Bishop Morton under Edward IV. that 
I cannot do better than quote his account of 
them. 

"The king, Edward IV., designed to take 
vengeance on. the King of France, Louis XI., 
for the assistance he had rendered to the Earl 
of Warwick in his late rebellion. He was 
urged to attack France by the Duke of 
'Burgundy and other discontented vassals of the 
French king. They called on Edward to 
assert once more the claim of the King of 
England to the French throne, and professed 
their readiness to do him homage. Edward 
acted with precaution. He secured the friend- 
ship of the King of Scotland. Morton was 
sent on an embassy, in 1474, to the Emperor 
' Fasten Letiers^ ii., 131. 
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and to the King of Hungary, to concert a 
league with them against Louis XI. 

** The king was occupied during that year 
in raising sufficient funds to support the army 
for which he was now recruiting. He intro- 
duced the system of benevolences ; and when 
we connect the high favour with Edward to 
which Morton had suddenly risen with the 
underhand modes of raising money afterwards 
adopted by the servants of Henry VH., of 
whom Morton was one, we must suspect that 
. the Master of the Rolls had some share in 
suggesting to the royal mind that plan of 
benevolences, at first so plausible and really so 
oppressive. 

*• When all was planned and prepared for a 
foreign expedition, Edward reviewed his troops 
at Sandwich. His army consisted of 1500 
men-at-arms and 15,000 archers. From Sand- 
wich he despatched the Garter King-at-Arms 
with a demand for the French crown from Louis 
— • written,' says De Commines, ' in such an 
elegant style and in such polite language that I 
can scarcely believe that an Englishman wrote 
it '. He immediately sailed for Calais, his own 
town, where he was to receive an answer. 

*' By modern historians the transactions 
which then took place are considered to have 
been discreditable not only to Edward but also 
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to his nobles and ministers, including Morton. 
They are supposed to have reflected disgrace 
upon the countr}'. But an opposite opinion 
may be formed by those who examine the 
subject carefully and dispassionately. In the 
first place, we must remember that the claim to 
the crown of France by the Kings of England 
was personal; there was no intention of making 
France and England one nation. This was 
clearly demanded by Parliament and asserted 
by Edward III. before he could obtain supplies 
for his French war. But notwithstanding this, 
a war with France was always popular in 
England. It was sure to be supix)rted, as De 
Commines observes, by the nobility, commons, 
and clergy, from their desire of gain. 

" When Edward reached Calais he found that 
the Duke of Burgundy, although extremely 
desirous of sharing in the spoils of the war, 
was either unable or unwilling to provide the 
^promised assistance ; and thus having the pros- 
pect of contending with the enemy single-handed, 
he was as anxious to enter into a treaty as Louis 
was to propose one. 

'*A meeting between the two kings was 
arranged in which to discuss the terms of the 
treaty, Edward had the vantage ground. 
The overture of peace was made by Louis. 
Among the commissioners were, according to 
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Commines, Lord- Howard, one Chalenger, 
and • one Doctor Morton * ; there was in fact 
another — WiHiam Dudley, Dean of the Chapel 
Royal The terms finally agreed upon were 
that the King of England should return to 
England with his army as soon as Louis had 
paid him the sum of 75,000 crowns. 

" A truce of seven years was concluded 
between the two sovereigns, commencing at 
the date of treaty, and terminating at sunset 
on the 29th of August, 1482. Prince Charles, 
,son of Louis XL, was to wed Elizabeth, 
daughter of Edward IV., as soon as they 
were of marriageable age. The King of 
France engaged to pay annually to the King 
of England, in two instalments, the sum of 
50,000 crowns. 

*' It must have been peculiarly gratifying to 
Morton to have been instrumental, on the 29th 
August, in negotiating the ransom for Queen 
Margaret. Louis stipulated to pay ;^50,ooo 
for her ransom, and on the payment of the 
first instalment on the 3rd November* follow- 
ing, the unfortunate lady was permitted to quit 
the shores of England, to which she never 
returned. 

** Among the officers who composed the 
Council of King Edward in France, and were 
attached to his household, Louis' distributed 
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16,000 crowns. They were not numerous, and 
the chancellor, Archbishop Rotherham, and 
Dr. Morton, the Master of the Rolls, are 
among the persons particularly named as 
having their share in this 'spoiling of the 
Egyptians*. Although Morton was munifi- 
cent on great occasions, yet he was avaricious 
and grasping; he was, consequently, never a 
popular man. At the same time, he had the 
faculty of attaching to himself personally, and 
of winning the friendship — sometimes (as in 
the case of Sir Thomas More) the enthusiastic 
friendship — of those who were by circumstances 
connected with him. He was himself a kind, 
loyal, devoted friend, ever ready to assist and 
support all in whom his confidence was placed. 
To Edward IV. he became a personal friend, 
and on his friendship the queen and her family 
relied. Their sentiments were in accordance 
with his own. The family of Elizabeth 
Wydville had been Lancastrians, and they 
never harmonised in feeling with the old 
Yorkist families. These, in their turn, had 
no sympathy with Lancastrians such as Mor- 
ton, who had become loyal to Edward merely 
because there was no longer a Lancastrian 
pretender in the field. 

••In 1479, Morton resigned the Mastership 
of the Rolls in favour of his nephew, Robert 
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Morton. He does not appear to have held 
any other public office in this reign. 

•* Through the favour of the king and of his 
first patron, Archbishop Bourchier, Morton had 
heaped upon himself, as we have seen, a multi- 
tude of preferments, but Edward now desired 
to see his friend advanced to a higher post of 
honour, and to secure his services in the House 
of Lords. To confer a peerage on a man of 
humble birth was possible, but it always excited 
the indignation of the ancient aristocracy. In 
the case of an ecclesiastic, such an elevation was 
needless. It was through the episcopate that 
persons in the lower and middle classes of 
society first obtained their footing among the 
nobles of the land. The king and the Master 
of the Rolls were on the watch for the first 
vacancy on the bench of bishops, and on the 
very day in which Dr. Gray, Bishop of Ely, 
died, the lord prior of that convent received 
the congi d^ilircy together with the royal 
nomination of John Morton. On the next 
day the obedient chapter elected the royal 
nominee to be their bishop. This was in 
August, 1478. On the 4th of January, 1479, 
the temporalities were restored, and on the 
31st of that month John Morton was conse- 
crated by his friend Archbishop Bourchier in 
the chapel at Lambeth. 

4 
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•• H^ prepared for his installation, of which 
we possess a minute description. It was con- 
ducted on a scale of such magnificence as to 
show that, if Morton was eager in raising money, 
he was not niggardly in his expenditure. 

''It was towards the end of August that, 
accompanied by his nephew Robert, the newly- 
appointed Master of the Rolls, he arrived at one 
of the episcopal manors, not far from Ely, called 
Downham. Morton was evidently a man of 
earnest piety, although the form of his piety 
assumed, in many respects, what we should 
now regard as superstition. When he looked 
back to his past history, and contemplated his 
present elevation, he was oppressed by a deep 
sense of humility ; and it was in accordance 
with the feeling of the age to make an outward 
demonstration of what it would have been 
hypocrisy to conceal. 

. "On arriving at Downham he desired he 
might not be interrupted by secular business. 
After a night passed in prayer, and while yet 
fasting, he set out, on the morning of the 29th 
August, to walk from Downham to Ely. He 
was arrayed only in his rochet; his head was 
uncovered, his feet were exposed to the hard 
ground, he had not on his sandals. His beads 
were in his hand, and he devoutly uttered his 
Paternosters. He rested at S. Mary's Church, 
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taking his seat in the chancel, and making an 
offering of five shiHings. Wherever, on this 
occasion, he made an offering the sum of five 
shillings is mentioned. The parochial clergy 
here approached their new bishop, and evinced 
their humility by washing his feet, soiled by his 
walk. 

"The parochial clergy formed a procession. 
The bishop, still barefooted and his head 
uncovered, approached the cathedral. The 
great west door, as he drew near, was thrown 
open. He raised his eyes and saw the crowded 
cathedral splendidly decorated ; the whole path- 
way along the nave from the west door to the 
high altar carpeted ; tapers blazing from all the 
altars, and in front of every shrine ; the throne 
festooned with flowers ; the monks arranged in 
a semicircle at the entrance. The lord prior 
delivered him to the aspersorium : having 
touched the holy water and crossed him, he 
aspersed the chapter, and the archdeacon and 
sub-prior incensed the bishop. 

** The cross was handed to him : he kissed it, 
and, raising himself, stood beside it while the 
notary public, in a clear and distinct voice, read 
the royal mandate for his installation, which 
detailed the duties of a bishop. The lord 
bishop signified his readiness to make the 
usual oaths, and, this done, the precentor 
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intoned the Prcces summa Trinitatis^ and the 
procession moved to the high altar. 

''The bishop's sedilc was as splendidly de- 
corated as the throne, and contrasted with the 
unadorned, travel-stained man, who, instead of 
seating himself, bent the knee, while over him 
the lord prior prayed. He rose, and, kneeling 
before the high altar, offered his five shillings. 
The precentor intoned the O Rex Christe, and 
the choir took up the chant, the whole con- 
gregation joining, whilst the bishop went in 
procession to the shrine of S. Etheldreda, where 
he again offered five shillings. 

•* Here was another throne, and again the 
bishop knelt as before, while over him the 
lord prior said the prayer, Deus qui eximia 
castilatis, etc. The relics were exposed, and 
one by one they were kissed by the bishop, 
who once more offered five shillings, as he 
'did at each shrine, which he visited in 
order. 

*' He was still barefooted, and clad only in 
his rochet ; but when all the shrines had been 
visited, he entered the vestry, and the cathedral 
clergy washed his feet ; and with due ceremony 
and prayer they arrayed him in his pontificals. 
There . was silence for a space. Many were 
devoutly praying. Almost every eye was 
turned towards the vestry door* The voice of 
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the choir was heard. The vestry door was 
open. The procession came forth, 

•* Last of all appeared, in all the magnificence 
of his pontificals, his jewelled mitre on his head, 
his rich pastoral staff in his gloved hand, his 
feet clad with sandals and treading the rich 
carpet, the Lord Bishop of Ely. Every knee 
was bent, as, first on one side then on the other, 
he waved his benediction. The lord bishop 
stood beside the great throne, which was placed 
near the high altar. All again was silent The 
commission of the Archdeacon of Canterbury, 
addressed to the Lord Prior, the Archdeacon of 
Ely, and the Clerk of the Rolls, was read. The 
lord prior took the bishop by the right hand, 
and, accompanied by the other commissioners, 
amidst the shouts of the assembled multitude, 
seated the bishop on his throne. The shout 
passed into a cordial response, the whole con- 
gregation joining in the Te Deum, which the 
precentor had intoned, and the whole choir was 
singing. 

•• While the Te Deum was sung, the bishop, 
descending from his throne, and attended by 
the monks, proceeded to his stall in the choir, 
where the lord prior and the other commis- 
sioners installed him. The bishop, now en- 
throned and installed, moved to the sedile 
before the altar of S. Peter. Here he received 
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the homage of the prior and the convent 
Each| when he had reached the highest of the 
three steps, bent the knee, and kissing first the 
hand and then the cheek of the bishop, wheeled 
off to the vestry, where the bishop joined 
them. He then celebrated high mass with 
great solemnity and melody. 

*' When the ceremonies in the church were 
concluded, the bishop took possession of the 
palace. Here a splendid hospitality was 
exhibited to all comers, rich or poor. The 
invited and privileged guests were in the 
bishop's own hall, and,^is usual, we possess a 
bill of fare which indicates that in the time of 
Morton, as in our own age, French cooks were 
employed, and that they described their handi- 
work in the French language. 

"There were of course many * subtil ties,' of 
which we need mention only one. It was a 
device of jelly and confectionery, in which 
reference is made to the king : — 

** Thinke thanke, prelate of great prise, 
That it hath pleased the abundant grace 
Of King Edward in all his actions wise 
Thee to promote higher to his plese. 
This little Isle while thou hast time and space 
For to repair. As aye thy busy care : 
For thy reward of Heaven thou shalt be sure." 
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CHAPTER V. 

JOHN MORTON AS BISHOP OF ELY. 

** During the remaining years of Edward s life 
Bishop Morton remained in private life and in 
the discharge of his ecclesiastical duties. He 
held no prominent position in the State. That 
Edward regarded him as a personal friend is 
certain, and he was appointed in 1475 one of 
the commissioners for paying off the king's 
debts out of the proceeds of his private estate. 

•* It is generally asserted that Morton w<is 
engaged in the education of the Prince of 
Wales. This is highly probable, but if it were 
so he occupied a subordinate position. He 
may have been a kind of private tutor, who 
undertook to train the heir-apparent in the ways 
of virtue at the earnest request of an anxious 
father. 

** The leisure hours of Morton were now 
occupied in laying in those stores of learning 
and of thought which, at a future period, 
enabled him to become one of the most eminent 
statesmen of our country — himself probably an 
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author, and certainly the Maecenas to rising 
excellence, 

•• His recreation was in the cultivation of 
those extensive gardens at Holborn. His 
mansion-house, called the Bell, together with 
nine cottages in Holborn, were bequeathed by 
Bishop Kirkby in 1298 to the Convent of Ely, 
to be the town residence of the bishops of that 
See. A vineyard, kitchen-garden, orchard, and 
enclosed pasture were added in 1327 by Bishop 
Hotham. Archbishop Arundel, when Bishop 
of Ely, rebuilt the house, and added the gate- 
house in front. The grounds occupied twenty 
acres. 

" Here, perhaps, Morton passed the happiest 
and best years of his eventful life, occasionally 
visiting his other manors, and doing the duties 
of his episcopal office, when he was not waiting 
upon the prince. He renewed also his inter- 
cpurse with Oxford, where he had many friends, 
and where he enjoyed the conversation of 
learned men.^ 

••In 1483 the king died, being attended 
during his last illness by the Bishop of Ely, 
who superintended the royal funeral, assisted by 
the Bishop of Lincoln, Dr. Russell. Bishop 
Morton was appointed one of the executors in 

* Vide Uvts of the Archbishops^ by Walter Farquhar 
Hook, chap, xxii., pp. 405 to 417. 
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the late king's will, but in the uncertain state 
of public affairs he refused to act. 

" The country was now split up into several 
parties. The great party of the middle class 
was now rising into importance, which even in 
the midst of the civil war had taken very little 
interest in dynastic controversy ; but which was 
determined to maintain the cause of order, and 
was prepared to support any government which 
proved itself sufficiently strong to accomplish 
this. Mediaevalism was passing away. Spiritual 
lords were no longer soldiers, spiritual censures 
were less feared than formerly. The ecclesiastics 
were, with a few exceptions, beginning to take 
that subordinate position in the State which they 
were made to occupy in the next reign but one. 
Knighthood, which a few centuries before was 
the object of every living man's ambition, was 
now avoided as a burden to which men were 
compelled to submit that the king might profit 
by the fee. Both the great parties now strug- 
gling for power, but particularly that of Richard, 
under his own wise directions, courted the mayor 
and aldermen of London, who represented the 
moneyed interest throughout the country. 

" We may believe that the Duke of Gloucester 
at first intended to act loyally and honourably 
towards his nephew, but he found the queen's 
party had been plotting to annihilate him, un- 
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less he circumvented and destroyed that party 
first If his opponents would have permitted 
him to retain the regal power in his hands under 
the name of protector, he would at first have 
been satisfied, but after a short trial he foresaw 
that by the queen s party the protector would 
always be thwarted and opposed. He deter- 
mined therefore to place himself upon the 
throne. This he proceeded to do M'ith the 
concurrence of the three estates in Parlia- 
ment, and amidst the enthusiastic shouts of 
the people, 

*• He now set himself two things to do. The 

.Hastings party, who had been quite willing to 
destroy that of the queen, was not prepared to 
succumb to him ; so in turn it had to give way. 
The next thing was to surround himself with a 
military force. This was done by introducing 
gradually into the city a large body of men, 

.amounting to 20,000, wearing the livery cither 
of the Duke of Gloucester or Duke of Bucking- 
ham, under the plea of preserving peiice at the 
coming coronation. 

"Richard was prepared for a coup (C^tat, 
which entailed the destruction of Hastings, 
his personal friend, and the removal of Mor- 
ton, who had led for some years a comparatively 
retired life, but who would not sanction any 
measures in the Privy Council which might 
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tend to the injury of his royal pupil, the son of 
his benefactor, king, and friend. 

••The account of this is told inimitably in 
what is so well known as the Strawberry Scene 
in • King Richard III./ act iii., sc. 4. We have 
the story from the highest authority, Morton 
himself, who narrated it to Sir Thomas More. 

••On Friday, 13th June, 1483, the Bishop of 
Ely, having attended the service at his chajDel, 
had taken his usual stroll through his garden at 
Holborn, and then repaired to the Council 
Chamber in the Tower, expecting to transact 
the ordinary routine of business. 

"The protector arrived late, but good- 
humouredly apologised for keeping the Council 
waiting. With true statesmanlike astuteness, 
he concealed all his thoughts and feelings, and 
jested with the Bishop of Ely about his garden 
and his strawberries. • My Lord of Ely, when 
I was last in Holhorn I saw good strawberries 
in your garden, then Td beseech you send for 
some of them.* His lordship, pleased at the 
compliment, despatched a servant for the de- 
_sired fruit. 

•• The protector soon after requested permis- 
sion to retire, but begged the lords, during his 
absence, to continue their deliberations. In 
about an hour he returned. He took his place 
again at the Council Board, but something un- 
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pleasant had occurred. His face showed great 
displeasure and passion. He suddenly started 
up, demanding what punishment was due to 
those who had compassed the death of one like 
himself, closely allied to the king, and entrusted 
with the functions of the Government. 

•* The lords were confounded by the manner 
rather than by the words of this address. 
Hastings was the first to speak : 'Surely, 
my lord, whoever they be, they deserve to 
be punished as traitors'. * Those traitors arc/ 
exclaimed Richard, 'my brother's wife and 
his mistress, Jane Shore ; see how by their 
sorcery and witchcraft they have miserably 
destroyed my body.' And therewith he 
plucked up his doublet sleeve to the elbow, 
upon his left arm, where he showed a * weirdly 
withered arm and small '. 

"'Certainly, my lord,' replied Hastings, 
.'if they have indeed done any such thing, 
they deserve to be both severely punished.' 
'And do you answer me,' rejoined the 
protector, in a voice of thunder, 'with ifs 
and ands? I tell thee, traitor, they have 
done it, and thou in this villainy hast joined 
with them. Yea, by holy Paul, I swear that 
dine I will not until thy head be brought to 
me.' 

"With his clenched hand he struck the 
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table, and responsive to the signal, ere the 
council could look up, the guard had rushed 
into the room with shouts of 'Treason! 
treason!' All was confusion. Seats and 
tables were overturned. Lord Stanley in the 
mcUe received a blow from a pole-axe, and 
the blood was streaming down his ears. 
Meantime Hastings had been hurried off to 
execution. The Archbishop of York, the 
Bishop of Ely, and certain other lords were 
told that they were prisoners. 

"The imprisonment of Morton caused a 
sensation not so much among politicians cis 
among men of literature and l<*arning. The 
University of Oxford presented a petition on 
his behalf, written, says Anthony A. Wood, in 
Latin, no less eloquent and fitting than cir- 
cumspect and wary. The university com- 
mended the Reverend Father in Christ, the 
Lord Bishop of Ely, to the clemency of the 
most Christian King Richard III., as being 
not only one of the most eminent sons of the 
university, but also a liberal patron, and as 
one who had been to them all an indulgent 
father. They would not for a moment have 
pleaded his cause if his safety endangered the 
interest of the king, but they had convinced 
themselves that his errors did not arise from 
malice prepense and aforethought,- but merely 
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from oversight and human frailty. The bowels 
of the university were moved in pity at the 
lamentable distress of her dearest son ; she 
was even as Rachel weeping over her chil- 
dren ; they therefore pray the king with 
much rhetoric to perform an act of clemency 
which would be acceptable to the whole 
Church and redound to his own honour. 

*' Richard had always professed his readi- 
ness to serve the university, and had been 
particularly gratified by the reception which 
the university gave him when he visited 
Oxford after his coronation. He therefore 
acceded to its request, so far as to remove 
Morton from the Tower and to consign him 
to the custody of the Duke of Buckingham, 
at Brecknock, in Wales.*'* 

NOTES TO CHAPTER V. 
I. EXTRACTS FROM BENTHAM'S ELY. 

While Morton was Bishop of Ely, he executed a work 
of very large ex]iense and singular utility for draining the 
Fens and extending navigation, by that cut of forty feet in 
breadth and four in depth from Wisbech to Peterborough 
which is called the New I^catne or Morton's Leame, being in 
course twelve miles long. He also continued the same 
through Wisbech, and by other cuts made a new outfall to 
the sea. He also rebuilt and beautified the Bishop's Palace 

^Lives of the ArMhhops of Canterbury^ by Walter 
Farquhar Hooki vol. v.| pp« 420 to 430. 
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at Hatfield, and rebuilt the castle at Wisbech ; and many 
other instances of his liberality in repiring cdiHces at 
Canterbury, Lambeth, Maidstone, Allington Park, Charing, 
tmd Ford are mentioned by Lcland. At Oxford he repaired 
the Canon Law School, and was a large contributor to the 
rebuilding of S. Mary's Church and the Divinity School. 
His arms are still remaining upon the tower of Wisbech 
Church. 

By his will he made large bequests to pious uses, and 
among them he left to his ancient church of Ely his silver 
cross, weighing 235 ounces, and his episcopal mitre, richly 
set with pearls and precious stones ; in return for which, 
and also in gratitude for many other favours conferred on 
them, Ixith while he sat as bishop there, and afterwards as 
long as he lived, the Prior and Convent of Ely obliged 
themselves to "find, at their own expense, one of their 
monks to say daily the mass of requiem for his soul and 
the souls of his parents, friends, and benefactors for twenty 
years from the time of his death ; and that the said monk 
in every such mass should, after the reading of the Gospel, 
in going to the lavatory, say the Psalm Deprofundis and 
ask every one then present to say a PaUr Noster and 
Ave Maria for their souls, agreeably to the will of the said 
most reverend Lord John Morton, expressed in his last will 
and testament". This obligation of the prior and convent 
is dated in the Chapter-house at Ely, 20th April, 1502. 

The servycis att the stallation of the Bishop of Ely 
(Morton). Copied from an old hook in the Herald's 
office, wanting the title page, printed in the old black 
characters. 

^ Le premere Course pur lestates. 

H Un Sotclte de lyon blanke. Rehersal : 
Think and thanke Prelate af grate prise 
That it hath pleased the habundant grace 
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A( King Edward, in all his acts wisct 
The to promote hydar to his please 
lliis lytil ylc, whyle thou hast tyme and spacei 
For to rcpayre do ay thy bcsy cure ; 
For thy rewarde af hcven thou shalt be sure. 
fl Pur potage. 
Frumenty and Venison. 
Syngnet rostcd. 
Graunt luce insatns. 
Koo roosted rcgardaunt. 
Fesant roosted. 
Venison in paste. 
Crete Custard. 
Liche porpuL 
f Un Sotclte de Nativitate Saint John. Kehersall : 
lilissyd, John llaptist, for thy name so preciouse 
Grada Dei l)c thy true interpretation : 
Pray ever to God that in thy lyue virtuouse 
John nowc of this See, thorough thy mediation 
Preserved be,* which be this Stallacion 
Thus is entered in to his Chirche, 
There longe to endure many good dcdis to worke. 
fl The Second Course. 
f Un Sotelte le glede Ely. Rehersall : 
O mortal Man, call to remembrance, 
This text, De terra tuflasmasii ///<, 
What than avaylcth all worldly plesaunce, 
Syche to the erthe thou shalt reuert $ 
De lime terre^ how God hath ordeyned the, 
I^odestone of Ely, too such is Goddes myght. 
Hym therefore to scrue thou art boudcn af right. 
H Gely to potagc. 
Stoker roosted. 
Pecoke florished. 
Carpc in Soppis. 
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Rabetts roosted. 

Brcme freshwater. 

Freaturc Semcca. 

Orengc in paste. 

Tartc borboyne. 

Leche damaske. 
f Un Sotelte de dien Schcpard. 
Ego sum Pastor Ifonus. Rchersall : 
John, ofte rcuoluc in thy remembrance, 
Hiat of my Grace hauc made the here protector 
And of this folde I geve the gouernance ; 
From rauenors to be ther true defensor. 
Them to preserue euery tyme and older : 
Lerne af me, and do thy l)csy dcuor, 
From all my folkc al rauon to disseuor. 

H Rtsponcio EpiscfipL 
Kayn I woldc, blisscd IwOrdc, yf it like the. 
This luvc, of thy diuinc puruiauncc 
And special most grace hast given me, 
To gyde and rcwlc after theoy plcsaunce, 
And to expel al rebel with thy maintenance, 
From this Chirchc, good Lord, gcve me thai grace, 
And so me to rewle, wyth the to have a place. 

H The Third Course. 
^ Un Sotelte le Scntis Petre, Paule, and Andrewe. 

Rehersall : 
Rcmembrc when this that shineth bright 
With gret abundaunce, al is but vainc.glorici 
Lerne for to die, and welcome we in yon Knight. 
Welcome my Priest and Bishop verily ; 
The holy Peter, blisscd Poule, and I 
Of this our Cl)irchc make the Protector, 
And af this yle the virtuouse Goucrnor. 
f Creme of Almondes to potage. 

5 
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Boatcur roosted. 

Pcrche in gcyle Curlew. 

Plover roosted. 

Un caste de gely florishyd. 

Crenies dendosc. 

Larkcs roosted. 

Freshe Storgion. 

Quinces in paste. 

Tarte Poleyn. 

Fritour bounce. 

I.«che Reiall. 
H Un Sotelte de le Eglesure letoune. Rchersall : 
Now hereby ye bee welcome into this halt 
From the highest unto the lowest degree : 
Requiring and specially praing you al. 
Yield to God the louing, and not to met 
And ferthermore, of your benignitie, 
Domna Deo nostra gracias agatnus^ 
And prayse his Name with Te Dtum iaudamus. 
f Sytting at the high dees : 

My Lord of Ely in the myddes. 
H On the right hande : 

The Abbot af Bcrye. 

The Abl>ot af Ramesey. 

The Prior of Ely. 

The Mayster af the Rollis. 

The Prior af Braunwcll. 

The Prior af Anglesheyc. 
V On the other hande : 

Syr Thomas Howard. 

Syr John Doune. 

Syr John Wyngclfcld. 

Syr Harry Wentworthc. 

John Sapcote. 

Syr Edward Woodhous. 
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Syr Robert Chambcrlcyn. 
Syr John Chcync. 
Syr William Brandon. 
Syr Robert Fyncs. 
John Fortcscu. 

The Abbot af Thorneyt and my Lady Brandon, and 
other Estatis in the Chamhre. 

History and Antiquities oftlu Cotwentual and Cathedral 
Church of Ely* By James Bcntham, M.A.» 1771. 

n. THE PASTON LETTERS. 

{Re John Morton.) a.d. 1460. lyrd Oct. 
Friar Bracklev to John Paston. 
(Extract.) 
*' I comonyd late with a worschipful and a wcle namyd» a 
good thrifty man of this cuntre, which told me in secrete 
wyse that he herd Doctor Aleyn seyn after the Parlement of 
Coventre that yf the Lords that tyme reynyng and now 
dicessid myte haf standyn in govcrnaus, that Fortestes the 
justice, Doctor Moreton, Jon Heydon, Thorp and he, 
schuld be made for evir ; and yf it turnyd to contrary wyse# 
it schuld growe to her fynal confusion and uttyr destruccyon; 
for wliy, the ^xirlyous (perilous) writing and the myschevous 
inditing was ymaginid, contrivid, and utterly concludid by 
her most vengeable labour, &c., and her most malicyows 
conspiracye ayens the innocent lord, knytis, gentilis and 
comonys, and alle her issu perpetual, etc" (The Paston 
Letters^ edited by J. Gairdner, vol. i., p. 535). 

A.D. Z461. \Zth April. 

Thomas Playters to Master John Paston. 

(Extract.) 

" Item, as for tydyng, it is noysed and told for trouth of 

men af worchip and other that the Erie of Wylchyr is taken, 
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Doctor Morton and Doctor Makwell and be brought to the 
Kyng at York. Maister William alto spak with a man that 
sly hem'' {idid.^ vol. ii., p. 7). 

A.D. 1473. tthNtm. 

Sir John Paston to John Paston. 

(Extract) 

*' Item. The Kynge hathe sent fibr hiss Great Seall ; 
some seye we shall have a newe Chauncelor, but som 
thynke that the Kynge dothe as he dyde at the last ffeldiss, 
he wyll have the Seall with hym; but thiss daye Doctor 
Morton, Master aff the RoUiss, rydethe to the Kynge, and 
berythe the Seasc (Seals) with hym " (ibU.^ vol. iii., p. 99). 

A.D. 1479. 29^^ Oct. 

Sir John Paston to -Margaret Paston. 

(Extract.) 

" But on Tywesdaye I was with the Bysshop a/T Hely 
whyche shewyth hymselflfe goode and WorshypfuU, and he 
seyde that he sholde sende to myn oncle William, that he 
sholde nott procede in no suchc mater, till that he speke 
with hym : and morr ov>t that he sholde cawse hym to be 
heer hasteyle " (/i^/V/., vol. iii., p. 255). 

A.D. 1479. ^^^ '^^* 
John Paston to Sir John Paston. 

" I spak with myn oncle William and told hym 

that I undyrstood by you that my Lord of Elye had aswell 
desyred hym in wryghtyng as you by mouthe, that none af 
you shold swe to have the inquisycion fond after your 
intentys tyll other weycs of pese wer takyn betwyix you " 
(liftrV., vol. iii., p. 256). 
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HI. AMUSEMENTS. 

Long before the Reformation, and even when as yet no 
Puritan principles had been imported into the matter, the 
gaiety of the towns was already sobered by the pressure of 
business, and the increase of the class of depressed workers. 
It was not before the fanaticism of religion, but before the 
coming in of new forms of poverty and of bondage, that the 
old games and pageants lost their lustre and faded out of 
existence, save where a mockery of life was preserved in 
them by compulsion of the town authorities. And the town 
authorities were prolxibly acting under pressure of the 
publicans and licensed victuallers. Cooks, brewers, and 
hostellers were naturally deeply interested in the preservation 
of the good old customs, and it was in some cases certainly 
this class, the most powerful in a mediaeval borough, who 
raised the protest against the indifference and neglect of 
the townspeople for public processions and merry-making, 
because " thereby the victuallers lose their money," and who 
insisted on the revival of these festivals for the encourage- 
ment of their trade (Town Ufe in Uu FifUenth Century ^ 
vol. i., pp. 152-3). 

IV. SPIRIT OF THE TOWNS. 

In the intense effort called out by the new industrial and 
commercial conditions, and the reorganisation of social life 
which they demanded, it was inevitable that there should 
grow up in the boroughs the temper of men absorbed in a 
critical struggle for ends which, however important, were 
still personal, local, limited, purely material — a temper 
inspired by private interest and with its essential narrowness 
untouched by the fine conceptions through which a great 
patriotism is nourished. Such a temper, if it brought at 
first great rewards, brought its own penalties at last, when 
the towns, self-dependent, unused to confederation for 
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public purposes, destitute of the generous spirit of national 
regard, and by their ignorance and narrow outlook left help- 
less in presence of the revolutions that were to usher in the 
modem world, saw the government of their trade and the 
ordering of their constitutions taken from them, and their 
councils degraded by the later royal despotism into the 
instruments and support of tyranny (TSwpiv Lift in the 
JFifteenth Ctniury^ voL i., p. 165). 
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CHAPTER VI. 

JOHN MORTON AND RICHARD HI. 

Richard returned to London before the ist 
December, and in the Parliament which met at 
Westminster on the 23rd January, 1484, his 
right to the Crown was admitted, the marriage 
of Edward IV. was pronounced void and his 
children were bastardised. The Earl of 
Richmond, the Earl of Pembroke, the Duke 
of Buckingham, the queen's son, the Marquis 
of Dorset, and her brother, Sir Richard 
Wydville, and Lionel, Bishop of Salisbury, 
with Morton, Bishop of Ely, and the Bishop 
of Exeter, were attainted of high treason. The 
Countess of Richmond was declared to have 
merited a similar punishment for *' sending 
writings, tokens, and messages to the earl, her 
son, stirring him to invade the realm " ; but in 
consideration of the services which her husband. 
Lord Stanley, had rendered the king he forbore 
to attaint the countess, but the act declared 
her lands to be forfeited, degraded her from all 
her titles of dignity, and settled her property 
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on her husband for life, with remainder to the 
Crown,* 

The Duke of Buckingham took Morton down 
to Wales, where he had some remarkable con- 
versations with his prisoner, which will be found 
reported in Sir Thomas More's Richard III. 
and in Hall and Grafton's Chronicles, most 
' probably from information derived from Morton 
himself. 

The substance is that Buckingham simply 
encouraged his prisoner to speak his mind 
frankly about Richard III., and the best means 
of deposing him, declaring that he himself was 
quite alienated from him in heart, though he had 
parted from him with a pleasant countenance* 
He said he perceived clearly that Richard was 
disliked by the whole nobility, "so that" (as 
his speech is reported) " I saw my chance as 
perfectly as I saw my own image in a glass ". 
For two days at Tewkesbury he had dreamed 
about securing the Crown for himself. But he 
reflected that this would certainly involve the 
renewal of civil war, and that, if successful, he 
could only establish his rights as a conqueror, 
and incur the hatred of the whole nobility, as 
Richard had done. And, after all, as he con- 
fessed to Morton, it suddenly occurred to him 

^ Rot. Pari., vi., 344 seq., and 950, 251. 
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that he was not the true representative of the 
Beaufort line, for he was only descended from 
Edward, Duke of Somerset, who was a younger 
brother. 

How he came to overlook this rather material 
fact, he did not inform his prisoner, but he was 
very frank in stating how he was reminded of 
it. "While I was in a maze," he said to 
Morton — that is to say, while he was indulg- 
ing in his day-dream — **as I rode between 
Worcester and Bridgnorth I encountered with 
the Lady Margaret, Countess of Richmond, 
now wife to the Lord Stanley, which is the 
very daughter and sole heir to Lord John, 
Duke of Somerset, my grandfather's elder 
brother ; which was as clean out of my mind as 
though I had never seen her, so that she and 
her son, the Earl of Richmond, be both 
bulwark and portcullis between me and the 
gate to enter into the majesty royal and the 
getting of the Crown.'* 

He informed Morton that he would be glad 
to assist the Earl of Richmond to the Crown as 
heir to the House of Lancaster, in whose cause 
both his father and his grandfather had lost 
their lives, if the earl would engage to marry 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the late King 
Edward. 

Bishop Morton, who had always been an 
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adherent of the House of Lancaster so long as 
there remained any chancei in Edward IV/s 
time, of vindicating their pretensions, was simply 
delighted to hear of the duke's intention, and 
resolved that he should not be allowed to cool 
in it. He at once had the duke to confer with 
him as to the means of carrying out the project, 
and who should be taken into confidence. 
Buckingham would begin, of course, with the 
Lady Margaret, as she was commonly called, 
the earl's mother. Morton advised him to 
make use of the services of her dependant, 
Reginald Bray, to whom, with the duke's 
consent, he wrote, urging him to come at once 
to Brecknock. 

Bray accordingly came from Lancashire, 
where the messenger found him with Lord 
Stanley and the countess, and to him the 
design was first imparted. The duke and 
Morton desired him to advise his mistress first 
to obtain the assent of the queen-dowager, 
Elizabeth Woodville, to the project, then secretly 
send a message to her son in Brittany to tell 
him the high honour that was prepared for him 
if he would swear to marry Elizabeth of York. 

With this commission Bray was despatched, 
and the bishop next told the duke that if he 
were in his own isle of Ely he could make 
many friends to further the scheme, and that 
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the whole of that district was so well protected 
by nature that with four days* warning he could 
set Richard at defiance. 

This the duke well knew, but he hesitated 
about letting his prisoner escape, till Morton, 
taking the matter into his own hands, fled 
secredy by night in disguise. He first came 
to his see of Ely, where he found both money 
and friends, and then sailed into Flanders, 
where he remained, doing good service to the 
Earl of Richmond, until the scheme devised at 
Brecknock had been realised, and the earl had 
become King of England. In the abortive 
rebellion against Richard III., Buckingham, 
although a descendant of Edward III., through 
his youngest son, the Duke of Gloucester, 
determined to support the Earl of Richmond — 
the Tudor heir of the House of Lancaster. But 
the rebellion came to nothing, and Buckingham 
was beheaded at Salisbury.^ 

Morton did not accompany Richmond's ex- 
pedition, not being of the class of fighting 
bishops, now nearly extinct, but remained in 

^ Richard III. announces in a contemporary letter that 
his ''rebels and traitors," accompanied by his ancient 
enemies of France and other strange nations, "had left 
the Seine, and landed at Angle, near Milford Haven". 
Henry VII. describes the Scots as his ''ancient enemies" 
{Exiracijrom the Duke of Rutland* 4 Letters). 
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the Netherlands to watch the event, which this 
time was successful. 

Immediately after the Batde of Bosworth, 
where Richard was slain, Henry recalled him, 
and on the death of Cardinal Bourchier, raised 
him to the see of Canterbury, procured him a 
cardinaFs hat from Pope Alexander VI., and 
made him Lord Chancellor. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

LORD CHANCELLOR MORTON. 

Hail I ever honoured and auspicious day, 
When in blest wedlock to a mighty king — 
To Henry— bright Elizabeth is joined. 
Fairest of Edward's offspring, she alone 
Pleased this illustrious spouse. 
(John db Gioli, on Henry VII '» marriage with Elizabeth of 
York, surnamed the good.) 

•* In the Parliament which met November 
6th, 1485, the attainder of Morton was re- 
versed. The Bishop of Ely was appointed 
a member of the Privy Council. 

''The King, Henry VII., gave his confi- 
dence throughout his reign to Morton, Fox, 
Bray, and Daubeny, and they, having con- 
fidence in the king, were prepared both to 
advise him honesdy and to support him even 
when he determined on measures that at first 
did not command their approbation. 

*'0n the 6th March, i486, the Bishop of 
Ely was appointed Lord High Chancellor of 
England, and on the 30th of that month died 
Thomas Bourchier, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
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The Lord Chancellor was appointed seques- 
trator of the vacant see, and was thus placed 
immediately in possession of the temporalities. 
^ A coftgi dilire was addressed to the chapter of 
Canterbury, who were required to elect and 
pretulate the Bishop of Ely. There, was no 
difficulty in making these arrangements, but 
the necessary documents could not be com- 
pleted before the 6th of the following October. 

" Morton received the crozier in great state in 
the chapter of Ely House, Holborn, on the 
9th December. He was enthroned on the 
28th January, 14^7' ^^ which time he also 
received the pall. As a further mark of grace, 
he was released from the payment of the tenth 
recendy imposed upon the clergy of the pro- 
vince of Canterbury." * 

He continued to hold that office for thirteen 
years, and remained in the unabated favour and 
confidence of his royal master, Henry VH., until 
his death. During his chancellorship he 
greatly contributed to the steadiness of the 
Government and the growing prosperity of 
the country. Although he appeared merely 
to execute the measures of the king, he was 
in reality the chief author of the system for 
controlling the power of the great feudal 

'^Uvis of ihe AnhUshcps of CawUrbury^ vol.. v., pp. 
446-447« 
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barons, and he may be considered the model, 
as he was the precursor, of Cardinal Richelieu, 
who in a later age accomplished the same object 
still more effectually in France. 

The first Parliament at which he presided 
was that which met on the 3rd of November, 
1488. Lord Bacon, in his Histoty of Henry 
VII., gives a long account of the speech 
delivered by the Lord Chancellor on this 
occasion. The custom of taking a text from 
the Holy Scripture was dropped by him, and 
he anticipated the modern fashion of a queen's 
speech, though with more of detail and of 
reasoning than would now be considered dis- 
creet on such an occasion. 

He began thus : ** My lords and masters, the 
king's grace, our sovereign lord, hath com- 
manded me to declare unto you the causes that 
have moved him at this time to summon this 
his Parliament, which I shall do in few words, 
craving pardon of his grace, and of you all, if I 
perform it not as I would. His grace doth first 
of all let you know that he retaineth in thankful 
memory the love and loyalty shown to him by 
you at your last meeting in establishment of his 
royalty, freeing and discharging of his partakers, 
and confiscation of his traitors and rebels, more 
than which could not come from subjects to 
their sovereign in one action. This he taketh 
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SO well at your hands, as he hath made it a 
resolution to himself to communicate with so 
loving and well-approved subjects in all affairs 
that are of public nature at home or abroad. 
Two therefore are the causes of your present 
assembling, the one a foreign business, the 
other matter of government at home. The 
French king (as no doubt you have heard) 
maketh at this present hot war upon the Duke 
of Brittaine." 

He then enters at great length into the dis- 
putes between the two princes, and the way in 
which England was affected by them ; where- 
upon the king prayed their advice, whether he 
should enter into an auxiliary and defensive war 
for the Brittons against France, clearly intimat- 
ing that this would be the expedient course, but 
stating that in all this business the king re- 
mitted himself to their grave and mature advice, 
upon which he would rely. 

He next comes to the government at home, 
and states that no king ever had greater cause 
for the two contrary passions of joy and sorrow 
than his grace : joy, in respect of the rare and 
visible favour of Almighty God in girding the 
imperial sword upon his side ; sorrow, for that 
it hath not pleased God to suffer him to sheath 
it as he greatly desired, otherwise than for the 
administration of justice, but that he had been 
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forced to draw it so oft to cut off traitors and 
disloyal subjects. 

He then enters into topics of political 
economy, strongly inculcating the doctrine 
oi protection^ and above all exhorting Parlia- 
ment to take order that the country might 
not be impoverished by the exportation of 
money for foreign manufactures. He con- 
cluded by urging liberal supplies — "The 
rather for that you know the king is a 
good husband, and but a steward in effect 
for the public, and that what comes from you 
is but as moisture drawn from the earth which 
gathers into a cloud and falls back upon the 
earth again ".* 

On the recommendation of the chancellor, 
several important statutes were passed for sup- 
pressing riots, and for the orderly government 
of the kingdom. Lord Bacon and Lord Coke 
particularly celebrate that intended to extend 
jurisdiction of the Star Chamber, which they 
call ''a court of criminal equity,'* and which, 
not being governed by any certain rules, they 
consider superior to any other court to be found 
in this or any other nation. It was certainly 
found a very useful instrument of arbitrary 
government during the whole continuance of 



^ I Parliamentary History^ 451* 
6 
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the Tudor dynasty ; but its authority being 
still stretched in opposition to a growing love 
of freedom, it mainly led to the unpopularity 
of the Stuarts and their expulsion from the 
throne« 

Another law of Morton's, of an extraordinary 
nature, respecting real property, was well adapted 
to the then existing state of affairs ; but we must 
wonder that it should have been allowed to con- 
tinue in force down to our own times. From the 
attainders, forfeitures, and acts of violence which 
had prevailed during the wars of the Roses, pro- 
perty had changed hands so frequently that the 
• title to it had become very uncertain, if it were 
to be traced backwards according to the common 
rules of conveyances and pedigree. A power 
was now given to a person in possession as 
owner of the fee to go through certain cere- 
monies in the Court of Common Pleas, and in 
five years after the time when these were con- 
cluded, his title was good against all the world. ^ 
He introduced several acts showing great 
jealousy of foreigners, and particularly one 
*'for avoiding all Scottishmen out of Eng- 
land". 

The most important piece of legislation with 
which he was connected was the famous statute 

1 4 Hen. VII., c. 24 ; since altered to twenty years as 
the uniform period of limitation. 
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protecting from the pains of treason all who act 
under a de facto king. On proofs, which even 
stagger inquirers in our times, a belief had 
become very prevalent among the people that 
the Duke of York, younger son of Edward IV., 
still survived, and the apprehension that if he 
were restored those who fought for the present 
king, whose title was so defective, might be 
tried for treason, or be attainted by act of 
Parliament, deterred many from joining the 
royal standard. • 

To meet this difficulty the chancellor, in the 
Parliament which assembled in October, 1497, 
introduced and passed an act — 11 Hen. VII., 
c. 1. — "that no person that did assist, in arms 
or otherwise, the king for the time being, 
should afterwards be impeached therefore, or 
attainted either by the course of the law or by 
Parliament; but if any such attainder did happen 
to be made, it should be void and of none 
effect'*. "The spirit of this law," says Lord 
Bacon, *' was wonderfully pious and noble ; 
being like in matter of war, unto the spirit of 
David in matter of plague, who said : If I 
have sinfud strike nte; but w/iat have these 
sheep done ? Neither wanted this law parts of 
prudent and deep foresight, for it did the better 
take away occasion for the people to busy them- 
selves to pry into the king's title; for that, 
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howsoever it fell, their safety was already 
provided for." 

Had there been a counter-revolution the law 
would probably have been very little regarded, 
and future Parliaments would not have been 
bound by it. 

There are no other Parliamentary proceedings 
of any interest connected with this chancellor. 
His great effort was to extract subsidies from 
the Commons, and when he could not do this 
in a sufficient degree to satisfy the avarice of 
his royal master, who was now bent upon 
accumulating treasure, as if it had been the 
chief end of government, he resorted to the 
most culpable expedients for levying money 
upon the subject. Notwithstanding the law of 
Richard III., so recently passed, forbidding, in 
the most express and emphatic language, any 
taxation without authority of Parliament, and 
more particularly the tax called a •* benevo- 
lence " — on pretence of a French war, he issued 
a commission for levying a " benevolence " on 
the people according to their pecuniary ability ; 
and that none might escape he ingeniously 
instructed the commissioners to employ a 
dilemma in which every one might be compre- 
hended. 'Mf the persons applied to for the 
benevolence lived frugally, tell them that their 
parsimony must necessarily have enriched them ; 
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if their method of living be hospitable, tell them 
they must necessarily be opulent on account of 
their great expenditure." This device was by 
some called "Chancellor Morton's fork/* and 
by others his •' crutch "• 

Notwithstanding some discontents, there was 
perfect internal tranquillity during the adminis- 
tration of Morton, with the exception of the 
rebellion caused by the imposture of Lambert 
Simnel, which was wisely terminated by making 
the pretended Plantagenet a scullion in the 
king's kitchen. 

The following quotations are from Mr. James 
Gairdner's Henry VIL : — 

" It was certainly owing to Morton's diplo- 
macy more than to that of any other statesman 
of the day that Henry was now in possession 
of the throne, and it was only natural that he 
should receive, as he did, the highest honours 
that Henry could bestow. Next year, on the 
death of Cardinal Bourchicr, he promoted him 
to the see of Canterbury ; in 1487 he made him 
Lord Chancellor, and some years later, after 
many urgent solicitations, he prevailed on the 
Pope to make him a cardinal. Yet it is difficult 
to say what kind of influence he exerted on 
Henry's policy as king, and one might almost 
judge, from the scanty notices in State papers, 
as well as from some casual expressions recorded 
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in his conversations with Buckingham, that in 
spite of great natural astuteness he was only a 
politician by necessity and duty, considering the 
service of the Church as a higher object 

" We know that in the days of his prosperity 
he was a magnificent builder, and one who loved 
to encourage talent of any kind. Even as 
Bishop of Ely he did a still greater work in 
draining the fens of his marshy diocese, and 
cutting a navigable canal right through it to 
the sea. We know also that he was the 
inventor of a notable argument for stimulating 
the liberality of subjects towards their sovereign. 
At the Council Board, however, it is hinted that 
he opposed the severity of some of Henry*s 
measures. But we know little of what he 
actually did, though we may rest assured, from 
the high respect in which he was held by Sir 
Thomas More, that his counsels were no less 
honest than far-sighted. 

••The leading members of Henry's council 
at this time, besides Morton, were Richard 
Fox and Reginald Bray. The former was like 
Morton himself, an ecclesiastic, whom in the 
course of his reign he promoted to the bishoprics 
of Exeter, Bath, Durham, and Winchester 
successively. It was a great advantage to 
employ churchmen in the service of the State, 
as they could be rewarded with bishoprics 
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without putting the king to any expense ; and 
it was among churchmen more than among 
any other class — far more certainly than among 
the hereditary councillors of the Crown — that 
Henry discovered the tact and . shrewdness 
needful to assist him in difficult negotiations. 
Besides the bishoprics just mentioned, Henry 
conferred upon Fox the office of Lord Privy 
Seal, and employed him in various embassies. 

" Reginald Bray, who is described by a 
nearly contemporary writer as * a very father of 
his country, a sage, and a grave person, and a 
fervent lover of justice,* was made Knight of 
the Garter, and unquestionably had very great 
influence over the king ; insomuch that, when- 
ever taxation was felt to be oppressive in the 
earlier part of the reign, the people were apt to 
lay the blame upon him and Cardinal Morton — 
the fact, however, being that Morton and Bray 
were precisely the two members of the king s 
council who dared most freely to remonstrate 
with Henry on any act of injustice, and that it 
was greatly owing to them that his government 
was not much more arbitrary. 

**In 1490, owing to rather strained relations 
with France, Lionel Chieregato, Bishop of 
Concordia, papal nuncio, who had been at the 
Court of France for about a year, received 
orders to proceed to England in the Pope's 
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name, and endeavour to compose matters 
between the two kingdoms. • • . 

"The general tenor of his address greatly 
pleased the king, who desired Archbishop 
Morton to reply to him. Afterwards he had 
conferences apart both with the king and the 
chancellor, and from his own report to the 
Pope we know precisely the attitude which 
Henry and his councillors then assumed. 

"Chieregato, owing to the old-standing claims 
of the Kings of England to the realm of 
France, found it was hopeless to negotiate at 
once anything like a permanent peace, but after 
long and earnest consultations with Archbishop 
Morton, the terms of a three years* truce were 
agreed to, which it would seem that he had 
been authorised by the French to propose, on 
the understanding that the matter of Brittany 
should be the subject of a separate arrange- 
ment" (pp. 71-73, 78-79). 

'*In 1497, owing to a loan being solicited, 
first from the City of London and then from 
other quarters throughout England, through 
the invasion of the Northern Marches by 
James and Perkin Warbeck, the men of 
Cornwall began to murmur and say it was 
intolerable to be thus ground down merely on 
account of ' a little stir of the Scots soon blown 
over'. They disowned any thought of dis- 
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loyalty ; they merely prayed for the removal of 
those councillors (Morton and Bray were in- 
tended) who had given the king mischievous 
advice" (pp. 156-157). 

Henr)' VII. gave his estimate of Cardinal 
Morton's character in writing to the Prior of 
Christ Church, Canterbury, about the election 
of another archbishop in answer to the convent 
for a congl (Telire ; — 

'• Bv THE King. 

•* Trusty and well beloved in God, we grete 
you well, and where uppon the decease of your 
spirituall Pastor and Gouernor, the late 
Archiebisshop of Caunterburye, ye made 
umbyll instance unto us to have our licence 
reall to procede to your election of a nother 
person to succedc into the saide place and 
dignite ; wher uppon we considerying well the 
same to the see of mooste honour, auctortite, 
and preeminence by reason of the primaci, 
thereof within our reame, and bcyng fully 
mynded, therfore and for other causys us 
movying, to provyde such a substanciall and 
discrete man, enduyd with vertu and kunnyng 
and wordely wysedom as shalbe mete therunto 
and habylc nott only to execute the charge and 
cure thereof both spiritually and temporally to 
Godd*s pleasure and to the well and honour of 
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the saide churchct but also besides that, to doo 
unto us and our realme good and acceptabyle 
service, have ofte revolved this matter in our 
mynde and rype remembraunce, and, by goode 
leyser and deliberation, beholdying inwardly 
among all other the profounde kunnyng vertuus 
conversation and thapprovyd greate wysdom 
whiche the righte reverent fader in God our 
right trusty counsellor the bysshop of London 
• • • mite in our opinion unto the aforesaid 
dignitie/* 

NOTE TO CHAirrER VII. 
VALUE OV MONEY IN HENRY VU/S DAYS, 

The highcHt salary of the queen's ladies was jd^ 68. 8d., 
and the lowest £$, Tenpcncc a day was the cost of a • 
priest whilst on a pilgrimage for the queen. The 
expense of keeping a child which had been given to her 
Majesty was i68. a year. A pair of shoes for a footman 
cost 6d. ; and a pair for the queen, single soled, with 
laton buckles, is. ; but a pair of buskins for her use cost 
4S. Fifty-two barrels of beer, which were given to the 
Friars Observants of Greenwich, cost jQ^ i8s. 8d., or ss. 
8d. a barrel. The hire of a horse to carry a female servant 
from East Hampstead to Tendon was is. 4d., and the 
wages of the grooms of the chamber were is., and of the 
pages 8d. a day. 

The price of a labourer in 1480 was from 4d. to 6d. a 
day. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

JOHN MORTON AS ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 

Then forasmuch as it is Fortune*! guise 
To grant no man all things that he will aks, 
But, as herself list order and devise, 
Dost ev*ry man his part divide and tax ; 
I counsel ye, each one truss-up your packs, 
And take nothing at all, or be content 
With such reward as Fortune hath you sent. 

(Sir T. MoRB.) . 

John Budden's Life of Morton m«iy be epito- 
mised as follows: On coming to the throne, 
King Henry, being mindful of the bishop's 
services, recalled him from exile, and made him 
High Chancellor in place of John Alcock, Bishop 
of Worcester ; and when Thomas Bourchier 
died, he obtained Morton's translation to the 
Sec of Canterbury. The new archbishop 
prudently administered the Church committed 
to him, and in i486 celebrated a synod at 
London in S, Paul's ; many things being 
proposed ^herein, and some passed. He 
severely rebuked the clergy of London for 
effeminately wearing open coats, and for 
frequenting taverns. 
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While the synod was being held, three 
delegates from the king attended at the doors» 
and informed the archbishop and the assembly 
that Francis, Duke of Brittany, had appealed to 
King Henry for assistance against the ambi- 
tious designs of the King of France ; and the 
archbishop obtained from the synod a gift to 
the king of ;^20,ooo, besides a whole tenth. 
On his own behalf the archbishop subsequently 
obuiined a great sum of money from the province 
of Canterbury, declared to be given •• to the 
praise of God, and for defence of the Church of 
England *'. Furnished with these gifts of 
fortune, he became desirous of obtaining the 
scarlet hat ; and in the eighth year of his 
translation he obtained the title of Cardinal of 
S. Anastasia from Pope Alexander VI.* The 
grant of this high dignity induced Richard, 
Bishop of London, who was then carrying on 
an expensive lawsuit with the archbishop 
concerning the registration of the testaments of 
deceased persons, to express his distrust of 
obtaining justice, etc. 

The archbishop had such great admiration 
for Aiiselm that he procured his ascription 
to the number of the saints, though at great 
cost Henry VH. essayed to do the like for 

^ See extracts from Harleian MSS. in appendix. 
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his uncle/ Henry VI., who was second in 
sanctity to none of the former kings, and 
commissioned Morton to inquire concerning 
his life and miracles ; but when the king 
learnt what great expense would be incurred, 
namely, 854 ducats, he grew alarmed, and 
prudenriy desisted from his purpose. 

Queen Elizabeth then gave birth to a 
daughter, named Margaret, and the child was 
baptised by John Morton. During the rebellion 
in Cornwall, the leaders inveighed against John 
Morton and Reginald Bray as the chiefs of the 
Privy Council {doniestici seuatus) most in favour 
with the king, and as the destroyers of the 
State. But after the miserable slaughter of 
the Cornish men, Morton, verging now to the 
period of old age, kept himself at home, both to 
avoid the calumnies of envious men, and to find 
time for bestowing alms on the poor and enter- 
taining visitors and pilgrims,^ who used to resort 

* Patruus, 

^ /Eneas Sylvius Piccolomini, afterwards Pope Pius II. 
(1485), travelled in Scotland and England on a special 
mission to restore a certain prelate to the favour of the 
king, and describes the wonders of populous and most 
wealthy London. He saw the noble Church of S. Paurs, 
the sumptuous tombs of the kings at Westminster, the 
Thames with the rapid ebb and flow of its tide, and the 
bridge like a city. But of all things the shrine of S. 
Thomas at Canterbury most excited his amazement, it being 
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to the archbishop s house as to a public inn ; 
he being mindful of the apostolic precept : 
"It behoves a bishop to be hospitable". 

"Whatever Morton undertook he performed 
conscientiously and with no ordinary zeal. He 
was not a divine, and did not enter into theo- 
logical controversy. The religion which had 
come down to him, involved as it was in 
superstition, was sufficient to meet the require- 
ments of his own nature, but his acute and 
observant mind perceived at once that in an 
age when old truths were questioned, ancient 
institutions assailed, freedom of thought en- 
couraged, and new ideas introduced, the attempt 
would be hopeless to maintain the Church in its 
present position without a complete reformation 
among the clergy. 

" He felt that this could only be done by 
constituting himself an autocrat, and this he did 
by introducing those Erastian notions which 
have ever since had more or less weight and 
influence in the Church of England. He 
determined to rule the Church by bringing the 
power of the Crown to bear upon it. At the 
same time he sought to strengthen the hands of 
the sovereign by inducing Henry to acquiesce 

covered with diamonds, fine double pearls {ttniomdus)^ 
and carbuncles. No one offered less than silver at this 
shrine. 
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in chat new order of things, the system and 
principle of modern Romanism, which, from the 
time of Martin V., had, through the short- 
sightedness or negh'gence of the bishops, been 
making its way secretly and silently in all the 
Churches of Europe. 

•*The object of Morton was to give to the 
Pope despotic authority in things spiritual 
and in things temporal, to concede the same 
despotisms to the king. 

••The Churches of Europe, the Church of 
France, as well as the Church of England, had 
hitherto been national institutions under native 
bishops, from whom an appeal lay to the Pope, 
regarded -es primus inter pares. But the notion 
was now introduced that the Churches of Europe 
— the Eastern Church being ignored — formed 
branches of the one Catholic Church, of which, 
in fact, though not in name, the Bishop of 
Rome was the sole bishop. He was the 
infallible head, and other bishops acted only as 
his delegates. 

•' The introduction of this system became the 
more easy through the misunderstanding that 
was beginning to exist, or rather had for some 
time existed, between the clergy and the laity. 
The clergy had hitherto united with the laity 
in resisting the incessant aggressions of the 
Roman pontiff. It was for the protection of 
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the clergy quite as much as for the cause of 
national independence, of which they had 
hitherto been prominent assertors, that the 
statutes of provisors and pnemunire, so soon to 
be turned against them, had been passed. But 
now they began to look for foreign aid ; and, in 
too many instances, the leading ecclesiastics 
were found to make common cause with the 
Church of Rome, until at last the Church of 
England was confounded with the Church of 
Rome, and what could be said of one was said 
of both. 

** The despotic character of Morton's adminis- 
tration may be seen in the fact that, with the 
exception of the convocation held in the (irst 
year of his translation, no business of importance 
was, during his primacy, conducted in these 
assemblies.'' 

In speaking of his character we have to deal 
with diametrically opposite estimates of him. 
The mean between the two extremes will be 
the correct view to take. He was essentially a 
strong man, and had risen by sheer ability and 
force of character to be the trusted friend of 
three Kings of England of very different 
characters and dispositions, and had served the 
Church well throughout his long life. 

Mr. Guthrie has treated him with an un- 
justifiable and indecent severity. He says he 
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died of the plague, and delivered the nation 
• from a pestilence : that it was vain to apologise 
for him : that he neither inclined to nor practised 
any moderation: nor is there any vestige on 
. record of any virtue of humanity into which he 
deviated. But surely his eminent station, his 
many great and good qualities, and, above all, 
his great merit in uniting the Houses of York 
and Lancaster, deserved a better character, at 
least in a political view. 

Archbishop Parker tells us that he was ''a 
prudent, cheerful, yet steady prelate, one with 
whom King Henry VH. was pleased to con- 
verse much, and on whose judgment he greatly 
relied".^ 

But his character is drawn in so masterly a 
manner by that great genius. Sir Thomas More, 
who was placed in the cardinal's household 
according to the custom of those times, as a 
kind of page or retainer, by the interest of his 
father, that other authorities will be unnecessary. 
He thus introduced him in his Utopia : — 

" Interea multum debui reverendissimo patri 
Joanni Mortono, Cantuaricnsi archicpiscopo et 
cardinali, ac tum quoque Anglise cancellario, 
viro, im Petre, non authoritate magis quam 
prudentia et virtu te venerabili. Etenim statura 
ei mediocris erat, nee aetati quanquam serae 

^ Afi/i^, EccL Brit.^ p. 449. 
7 
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cedens ; vultus quern revereare non horreas ; in 
congressu non difficilis, serius tamen et gravis. 
Libido erat asperius interdum compellando ' 
supplicantes experiri, sed sine noxa, quid 
ingeniiy quam animi pnesentiam quisque pne se 
ferret, qua velut cognata sibi virtute, modo 
abesset impudentia, delectabatur. Sermo politus 
et efficax, juris magna peritia, ingenium incom- 
parabile, memoria ad prodigium usque exceliens. 
Hcec enim natura egregia discendo atque exer- 
cendo provexit Hujus consiliis rex plurimum 
fidere, multum respublica niti videbatur : guippe 
qui a prima fere juventa protinus a schola 
conjectus in aulam maximis in negotiis per 
omnem versatus aetatem, ac variis fortunae 
aectibus assidue jactabus, prudentiam rerum 
multis magnisque cum periculis didicerat."^ 

On this Budden remarks that Morton's speech 
(as the personage Raphael in Morels Utopia 
informs us) was polished and forcible, his 
ability unexampled, his memory so excellent as 
to be prodigious, combined with great skill in 
both laws. Although his body was of middle 
stature, his strength was greater than ordinary, 
and was sustained more by labour than anything 
else. His countenance was such as to compel 
reverence, while he was not difficult of approach, 

1 See William Roper's IJft of Sir Thomas Mort^ by 
Heame, p. 3, and More*8 Z^ o/Mort^ 1726, pp. 7, 8. 
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though serious and grave. He did not frighten 
any one away by severity, nor allow undue 
familiarity. By his wonderful gifts he was 
bound to secure the favour and benevolence of 
the most noble personages ; while his nature 
was such that he could devote his mind only to 
the most worthy studies. 

Lord Bacon ^ represents him as a stem and 
haughty man, odious at Court, and more 
generally so in the country, and imputes to him 
the procuring an act passed in the first Parlia- 
ment of Henry VII., rendering it capital for any 
of the kings household servants to conspire 
the death of any lord of the realm or member 
of the king s council. The true design of this 
act (says Carte) was to provide for his particu- 
lar safety, though to drown the envy of it as a 
genercil law the power was committed to other 
counsellors and peers, and it was confined to 
the king's servants in the cheque roll, lest the 
commons think it too harsh to punish the will 
in any case of felony equal with the deed, 
contrary to the spirit and clemency of the law 
of England. The cognisance of offences against 
the act was vested in the Court of the Steward 
of the Household, and the authority of Star 
Chamber, which had subsisted by the old 

* Bacon's IJft of Htrtry VIL in Kcnnct's CompMt 
Hisiory^ vol. i., p. 626. 
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common law of the realm, was now confirmed 
in certain cases by act of Parliament. It doth 
not appear from the roll whether the act * 
against conspiring the death of peers and 
counsellors was brought in before or after the 
riot which happened 15th December, in the 
king's presence, while he was sitting in the 
Parliament Chamber. There were eighty 
persons concerned in it, all charged with a 
design to destroy some of the king's great 
officers and Privy Council ; and six *of the 
ringleaders, being seized, were immediately by 
the Parliament declared felons, convicted, their 
goods and chattels forfeited, as if attainted, 
according to the course of the common law, 
and, without being admitted to the benefit of 
the clergy, ordered to be executed as felons 
without delay, or other process to be made on 
their behalf. 

This very extraordinary proceeding shows 
plainly the true spirit of Chancellor Morton, 
who directed everything, in virtue of his credit 
with Henry, and, to provide for his own safety, 
or gratify his malignity, made no scruple of 
creating a precedent which exposed the lives 
and fortunes of all the people in the realm 
to dangers before unknown.^ The cardinal 

1 Carte, vol ii., p. 829. 
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suggested that a new plan should be adopted, 
that the thieves should have the sentence of 
death passed upon them, and then should be 
reprieved and employed, and then if that failed 
the sentence could be executed. 

It is worth while noticing that an act 
was passed against this in Henry VII.*s 
reign. 

The cardinal enjoyed a joke. His jester 
said he would provide for the poor, since the 
cardinal had arranged for the vagabonds : ** I 
would have a law for sending all these beggars 
to monasteries, the men to the Benedictines to 
be made lay brothers, the women to be 
nuns". The cardinal smiled and approved 
of this in jest ; while the rest liked it in 
earnest.* 

He became much broken by age and infirmi- 
ties, and after a lingering illness he died on the 
13th September, 1500,* leaving behind him, 
notwithstanding some arbitrary acts of -govern- 
ment, which should be judged by the standard 
of his own age, a high character for probity as 
well as talents. His munificence was great, 
and he was personally untainted by the vice of 

^ Book i. 

* In the fifteenth year of Henry VII. "And this year 
dyed doctour Morto, Cardynall and Chaunceler of £nglande, 
in the moneth of October" (Fabyan's Chronyck). 
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avarice, which disgraced the sovereign. Not 
only did he liberally expend money in raising 
early strawberries in Holborn, but the great ' 
cut or drain from Peterborough to Wisbech, 
now known by the name of Morton's Leame, 
was made entirely at his expense while he was 
Bishop of Ely. His literary attainments reflect 
still greater splendour upon him, and he is to 
be considered the author of the first classical 
prose composition in our language, if the 
supposition be well founded that the English 
Life of Richard III., usually attributed to Sir 
Thdmas More, was written by his predecessor, 
Chancellor Morton. 

The Chronicle of London zoxil^xns the follow- 
ing obituary notice : — 

•'Also this yere in the begynnyng of the 
moneth of Octobre departed out of this world 
Doctour Morcton, Archebisshop of Caunter- 
bury, Cardynall, Chaunceler and prymat of 
this Reame ; a man worthi of memory for his 
many greate Actes, and specially for his greate 
wisdom, which contynued to the tyme of his 
disceace, passyng the yeres of iiij** and odde : 
in our tyme was no man lyke to be compared 
to hym in all thynges ; Albeit that he lyved 
not withoute the greate disdayn and greate 
haterede of the comons of this landc. H is body 
is enter[r]ed at Caunterbury, caryed from Knoll, 
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where he died ; vpon whose soule and all xpen 
[soulcs] Jhesu haue mercy. AMEN." * 

Bishop Kennet's Collections^ contain other 
notices of the archbishop's death as follow : — 

•• The Register of Canterbury says he died 
15th September, 1500. 

'' Legavit eccrise de Beer, com. Dorset, (ubi 
natus videtur) Cantariam pro xx. annis '' {Reg. 
CatU.). 

'* John Morton, Abp., hath a fair monument 
in the Undercroft of the Church of Cant, with- 
out any Epitaph, but known at this day by 
his Rebus and Coat of Arms'' (Battely). 

'^ Hoc anno 1500 magna pestilentia et 
acutissimae febres in Anglia, adeo ut multi 
Nobiles et Prailati Anglice per mortem sublati 
sunt, inprimis D. Johannes Morton, Cant 
Ar ep us et pbr. Cardinalis ; D. Tho. Rotheram, 
Eborac Archiep'us ; D. Tho. Langton, Winton. 
et postulatus ad Sedem Cantuar., qui mortuus 
est priusquam bullas a Summo Pontifice fuerat 
adeptus ; D. Johannes Alcock,* Elyensis ; D. 

^ Cotton MS. VitelUus A. xvi. f. x8i b. ChronicU of 
London^ 12x5-1509; in English, written temp. Hen. VII. 
and beginning of Henry VIII. In the maigin at the foot 
of the page is scribbled by another hand : Letentur cell 
quod Morton transit ab Ely. 

* Lansdowne MS. 978,.ff. 5, 6. 

> Alcock was Morton's successor at Ely. 
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Tho. Jan, Norwicen" [Collectanea M. Ant. h 
Wood MS S. Reg. Coll., Merton). 

By his will dated i6th June, 1500, he ordered 
1000 marks to be given in alms at his funeral, 
and his best silver gilt cross and mitre to the 
Church of Ely, who engaged to find a priest to 
pray for his soul for twenty years ; to King 
Henry, his best portiforium; to Queen 
Elizabeth, his best psalter ; to Lady Margaret, 
the king's mother, a round image of the 
Blessed Virgin of gold ; to Lady Margaret, his 
god-daughter, and the king's eldest daughter, 
a cup of gold and ;f 40 ; to Edith Coker, once 
wife of his brother Richard, £\o\ to Thomas 
Morton, son of his brother William, £\o\ to 
Robert, son of Robert, son of William Morton, 
J^\o. He orders his executors for the term of 
twenty years to pay in exhibitions to poor 
scholars at Oxford and Cambridge £\ 28 6s.^ 8d., 
viz., twenty in Oxford and ten in Cambridge. 

By a codicil annexed, he bequeaths to 
Thomas Morton, son of his brother William, 
all his manors, etc, in Kent, Surrey, and 
Sussex ; remainder, to John, son of Richard, 
his brother, and his heirs ; remainder to 
William, brother of the said John, son of 
Richard, etc. ; remainder to Robert, son of 
Robert Morton, etc. ; to John, son of Richard 
Morton, his brother, all his manors in the 
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counties of Dorset, Somerset, Wilts, and in the 
City of London ; to William, son of his brother 
Richard, the Manor of Suere, Co. Dorset, 
which he lately purchased of the Lord Ormond, 
and the manor of Adreston (Atherston), Co. 
Warwick, to John Morton, son of Thomas, etc., 
of Gooseharp, Co. Essex. 

In his lifetime he performed many works of 
munificence and charity. He was a benefactor 
to the Cathedral of Canterbury,* where he 
joined with Prior Goldestone to build the great 
central or lantern tower, repaired his palaces in 
that city, and at Knoll, Maidstone, Allington 
Park, Charing, Ford (which he almost rebuilt), 
and Lambeth Tower, still called Mortons 
Tower. At Oxford he repaired the Canon 
Law School, in the parish of S. Edward's, and 
he contributed towards the finishing of the 
Divinity School and S. Mary's Church, where 
were his arms and rebus, before that church 
and school were altered since the Reformation. 
While Bishop of Ely, he erected all the brick 
buildings and the stone tower on which his 

^ Canterbury Cathedral, his doorway in the great cloister. 

As the mouldings and forms of this doorway are the 
same as those of the entrance to the cr>'pt from the small 
eastern cloister, which bears the device of Archbishop 
Morton, this doorway may be attributed to his time, 1490 
(Diocesan Histories. Canterbury, R. C* Jenkins). 
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arms are repeated at Wisbech, Co. Cambridge, 
and repaired his seat at Bishop's Hatfield, Co. 
Hertford. He founded five scholarships at S. 
John's College, Cambridge,* and a chantry at 
Bere Regis for twenty years. He made that 
famous cut or drain from Peterborough* to 
Wisbech, a track of five miles or more, across a 
fen country, known by the name of Morton's 

^ Aula Augularis, Aula de Hynkscy, Locus de la New 
Yn, Aula Trinitatis, Aula dc Aulburne, Hospiium Novum, 
Aula Laurencii, would all be difficult to find, except 
perhaps that Aula de Aulburne might be identified in 
Merton Street. The account ends with the statement that 
there had been expended in one year "pro exhibitionibus 
scolasticorum . . . ultra exhibitiones duorum confratrum 
nostrorum domo nostra Cant studientium ;^6o 14s.". 

' Morton's Lcanie. The above ditch or dyke is cut through 
the Nene and Wash between Peterborough and Wisbech, and 
runs parallel with the river Nene for fifteen miles. It is 
eighteen feet deep and about fifteen feet in breadth. Most 
probably the monks of S. Peter's, Peterborough, co-operated 
with the Bishop of Ely in the work, and it was intended to 
prevent the overflow from the river Nene from devastating 
the surrounding fen country. The permanency of the work 
and the completeness of the idea is shown by its existence ~ 
and utility even now ; and at times the Nene-Wash Com* 
missioners carry out dredging the channel. It has no lock, 
and must have cost thousands of pounds in labour either 
enforced or paid. It is worth noticing that the banks on the 
north of the river Nene and also that of the south of 
Morton's Leame were raised by the monks of the neighbour- 
hood of S. Peter'Sy Crowland, Thorney, and Ely. 
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or New Leame, so advantageous to Wisbech, 
'' the first and greatest attempt that hath been 
made in this kingdom for the general drainage 
of those vast fens lying in Cambridgeshire and 
the counties adjacent *\ He had some similar 
public-spirited views " in draining his marshes 
to make a new haven in Thanet ". 

In the British Museum Library there is a 
work entitled, Henry VI L^ Prince Arthur, atid 
Cardinal Morton^ from a group representing 
the Adoration of the Three Kings on the 
Chancel Screen of Plymtree Church in the 
County of Devon, With a notice by T. 
Mozley, M.A., Rector of Plymtree. (London, 
1878.) In it there is a long biographical 
notice of Cardinal Morton, containing critical 
remarks on Rapines and Hume's accounts of 
him, on Shakespeare's references to him, etc., 
and quoting from Dn Hook's life of the 
cardinal.^ A letter and signature of the cardinal 
are given from Dr. J. B. Sheppard's Christ 
Church Letters, published by the Camden 
Society. References are made to Canon 
Robertson's History of tite Christian Churchy 
Gough's Sepulchral Monuments, Weever's 
Funeral Monuments, etc 

At the end are sketches of (i) The Virgin 
and Child ; (2) Archbishop Morton, holding a 
* Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury. 
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chalice in his left hand, with its cover in his 
right, the only one extant ; (3) Prince Arthur ; 
(4) Henry VII. 

There are also exact reproductions in colours 
of the four pictures, the cardinal's being about 
nine inches high. 

Cardinal Morton's tomb is thus described :^ 
Cardinal Morton lies buried, according to the 
directions of his will,* beneath the western bay 
of the Chapel of Our Lady of Undercroft, on 
the floor of which we can still see the huge 
stone which bore his monumental brass. Its 
matrix alone remains, but it shows the mitre 
and the distinctive cross-headed staff of the 
• archbishop. 

An elaborately carved tomb, with panelled 
and carved canopy, erected by Cardinal Morton 
during his lifetime, occupies an arch of the 
aisle, which' stands a few feet to the south-west 
of the Lady Chapel. Upon this altar-tomb lies 
a handsome efligy of the cardinal archbishop, 
surrounded by diminutive statues of six priests 

^ Arc/ucohgia CafUtafta^ vol. xiti., p. 339. 

* Volo et dispone quod corpus mcum scpcliatur in eulcsia 
mea Cathedral! Cantuar viz coram Imagine Beatissime 
Virginis Mariae, vulgaritc nuncupatse (Our Lady of Under- 
croft), et quod co-oi)eriatur cum uno piano lapide marmoreo 
basso alsque aliis voluptuosis expensis (Battel/s W/z/i^. 
Can/.y appen. to sup., p. 35). 
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kneeling in prayer ; three on each side of the 
effigy. The primate's cross lies oh his right 
arm ; he wears a richly jewelled mitre with 
pendant infuUc : his episcoi>al gloves, em- 
broidered and jewelled, have gauntlets, the 
bullion tassels of which hang down con- 
spicuously. His maniple, stole, and the sleeves 
and bottom of his dalmatic, are adorned with 
rich embroidery : the bottom of his tunicle is 
edged with handsome fringe ; over all are the 
chasuble and the archiepiscopal pall. Above 
the head of the effigy there is a bracket for an 
image, surmounted by a handsomely groined 
canopy. Above the feet stands a large and 
well-carved lily, in a vase, upon a bracket, 
surmounted by a canopy. Although, towards 
the centre alley of the crypt, the arch is left 
unadorned, and has been filled with strong iron 
railings, yet on the south side, where it was 
open, it is very handsomely moulded and 
carved. The ornaments occupy two very wide 
hollow mouldings and run completely round 
the arch, which is capped at its apex by a 
projecting bracket upheld by an angel and 
surmounted by a groined canopy of elegant 
design. The inner series of carved ornaments 
is formed of personal devices, symmetrically 
arranged in pairs, one on each side. The top- 
most device is a cardinal's hat ; below it is the 
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Tudor portcullis ; then follows a rebus on the 
archbishop's name, a mart (falcon) sitting on 
a tun (cask) : next appears a Tudor rose, 
crowned ; followed another cardinal's hat ; to 
which another crowned rose succeeds ; and the 
Morton rebus, repeated, finishes the decoration, 
at the base, on each side of the arch. 

The outer and wider hollow moulding of the 
arch was filled with six large figures, standing 
on brackets beneath canopies, three on each 
side. On the west are three female saints ; 
one at the top holds a sword ; the lowest figure 
pro.bably represents the Virgin Mary. On the 
east side were S. Christopher (on top), an 
' ecclesiastic, and an archbishop, at whose feet 
is an overthrown dragon. These figures arc 
now sadly mutilated.; but they seem to have 
been perfect in 1726, when Dart caused the 
whole monument to be engraved for his history 
of the cathedral. 

Morton translated Cardinal Bonavcntura's 
Mirrour of the Blessed Life of Jesn from the 
Latin. It is a paraphrase of the Gospels, and ' 
the translation is beautifully printed by Richard 
Pynson, with some woodcuts inserted in the text. 
An imperfect copy is in the British Museum ; 
another copy is in the library of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge ; and four copies are pre- 
served in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER VIII. 
I. CANTERBURY. 

Ecclesiastical affairs were very complicated in the towns, 
and especially in the cathedral cities. There were three 
great ecclesiastical powers at Canterbury, the Priory of 
Christ Church, the Convent of S. Augustine's, and the 
archbishop. The old dissensions that had once disturbed 
their common harmony had all been appeased by means of 
a complete separation between the property and jurisdiction 
of the archbishop and the Convent of Christ Church, which 
had been finally arranged somewhere about 1260; and by 
an agreement which was concluded alK>ut the end of the 
fourteenth century between S. Augustine's and Christ Church, 
as to their special disputes about ecclesiastical prerogatives, 
or about the rights of the convents on the high seas, or the 
quay at Fordwich, in the common meadows at Sturry, and 
in the neighbouring harbours of Sandwich, which belonged 
to S. Augustine's. But in the general peace-making the city 
was left out, and the city had its own separate grievances 
against archbishop, abbot, and prior. 

The archbishop possessed certain rights which were ex- 
ceedingly inconvenient to the borough. In case of a quarrel, 
he could refuse to ordain Canterbury men, to confirm Canter- 
bury children, or to allow the offices of the Church to sick 
people, unless the townsfolk swore to obey him in all things. 
He could forbid his tenants to join in the great city festival 
of the translation of S. Thomas. His borough of Staple-gate, 
just opposite the palace and within the city boundaries, was 
surrounded by a wall and exempt from the jurisdiction of 
both the city and the county ; even the royal writ did not 
run in it. 

The dispute between the city and the abbot about his 
mill and market, for the abbot's mill was supposed to injure 
the city mill, which lay a little higher up the stream, was 
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settled amicably in 1522. Another bone of contention was 
the exact h'mits of the abbot's authority. This was settled ' 
in 1475, ^^^^ ^^^ abbot's gallows at Cha1denshani» by the 
consent of the community and of the convent, were 
destroyed. 

' But the prior of Christ Church was the most quarrelsome 
of the three ecclesiastical powers at Canterbury. The prior 
had his own gallows, where men were hung for sheep-stealing 
as well as for murder, and when the see of Canterbury was 
vacant convicted prisoners who " pleaded their clergy " were 
handed over to him as their ordinary^ an arrangement which 
must have been a source of much bitter feeling on the part 
of the townspeople. The cathedral, too, was turned into a 
sanctuary where criminals fled from the just judgment of 
their fellow-citizens. 

So also the question of taxes caused much wrangling. 
Christ Churchj which owned within the franchise ;^30o of 
> rent and Ave acres of land, claimed to be free from any 
contribution for maintaining the walls of the city after the 
circuit had been completed by Archbishop Sudbury and 
left to the people's care ; and this dispute was not settled 
till 1493, when the convent, having got possession of a 
part of the wall, undertook to keep that section of it in 
repair. 

The pilgrims had to suffer for these quarrels. The 
citizens sought to charge the convent with part of the tax 
raised to pay the costs of levying soldiers for the royal 
service. The prior refused to be taxed, and procured a 
special protection from the king for Church property.^ 
This infuriated the people, and at a meeting held in 
Blackfriars' churchyard they passed a resolution that if 
the convent still refused they would break their windows 

* Lit. Cant., i., 213-222. Hist MSS., v., 433. 
3 Hist. MSS. Com., ix., 98. 
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in Burgate, disable their mills, drive their tenants out of 
their houses, that> in fact, the monks should be put in 
Coventry, and, most serious of all, that no pilgrim should 
be allowed to enter the cathedral until he had taken an 
oath not to make the smallest offering. Finally, every 
man at the meeting swore that he would have froiti S. 
Thomas's shrine a gold ring for a finger of each hand. 
l*his threat of interference with their pilgnms was a 
serious matter to the convent, since the whole charge of 
providing for the comfort and safety of the pilgrims kiy 
with the mayor, whose good management in the jubilee 
year 1420, when 100,000 pilgrims visited Canterbury, kept 
the price of provisions at the ordinary rate. These feuds 
did not escape Cardinal Morton, and he made them an 
excuse for Canterbury to contribute to the royal treasury. 
In 1494 he issued demands for aid in money and in men 
for ilie Scotch war. Some of the forms were sent in blank 
to Prior Selling for him to fill up and issue to cor|x>rations 
and citizens whom he thought rich enough to pay. 

n. BOROUGH PRIVILEGES AND THE KING. 

Privileges granted by one king might be withdrawn at 
his caprice ; and the burghers lay absolutely at his mercy 
for all the liberties and rights which they enjoyed. At the 
beginning of every reign the confirmation of their charters, 
and the affixing of the new king's seal, had to be won by 
such payments and bribes as the officials in high places 
judged that the burghers could afford. 

In Canterbury j£$6 was paid in 1460 for a new charter, 
and other payments connected with the same business in 
the following year. In 1472 messengers were sent to 
London for the obtaining again of a charter of liberties. 
Two years later an envoy rode to London to treat with the 
treasurer, Lord Essex, about a writ of proviso touching the 

8 
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liberties of the city, and a grant was then made, probably in 
return for heavy payment, which confirmed a recent restora- 
tion of ancient privileges. A magnificent supper given to 
I>ord Essex expressed the gratitude of the city. In 1474 
the city paid for a proviso to confirm the restorations of 
their liberties. In 1475 ^^^^^ ^^ ^^ investigation in 
camera of the charters and muniments concerning the 
bounds of the liberty ; and in 1481 payments were made to 
friends and patrons who had helped them with the king in 
preserving the liberties of the city. At the accession of 
Henry VIL it became necessary to buy renewal and con- 
firmation of the charter, and this was completed in 1487. 
In X490 the mayor conferred with Cardinal Morton on the 
renewal and extension of the liberties of the city (Hist. 
.MSS. Com., ix., 140 x^., 170. See Romney, ibid.^ v., 534, 
S3S. S37» S39» 543. 544). 

III. THE CHURCHES PLACE. 

All the multitudinous activities and accidents of the 
common life were summed up for the people in the parish 
church that stood in their market place, close to the 
common house or guild hall. This was the fortress of the 
borough against its enemies — its place of safety where the 
treasure of the commons was stored in dangerous times, the 
arms in the steeple, the wealth of com or wool or precious 
goods ^ in the church itself,^ guarded by the sentence of 
excommunication against all who should violate so sacred a ' 
protection. Its shrines were hung with the strange new 
things which English sailors had begun to bring across the 
great seas, as they do now in continental churches. 

From the church tower the bell rang out, which called 

* Pasion Letters^ iii.> 436. 

* Hist. MSS. Com., v., 306. 
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the people to arm for the common defence, or summoned a 
general assembly, or proclaimed the opening of the market. 

Burghers had their seats apportioned to them by the 
corporation in the same rank and order as the stalls which 
it had already assigned to them in the market place. The 
city officers and their wives sat in the chief places of 
honour; next to them came the tradesmen according to 
their degree, with their families honourably '*y-parroked 
(packed) an pews," while ''apprentices and servants shall 
sit or stand in the alleys \ 

There on Sundays and feast days the people came to 
hear any news of importance to the community. The 
church was their common hall, where the commonalty met 
for all kinds of business, to audit the town accounts, to 
divide the common kinds, to make grants of property, to 
hire soldiers, or to elect a mayor. There the council met 
on Sundays or festivals as might best suit their convenience, 
so that we even read of a payment made by the priest to the 
cor|X>ration to induce them not to hold their assemblies in 
the chancel while high mass was being celebrated.^ 

It was the natural place for justices to sit and hear cases 
of assault and theft; or it might serve as a Imll where 
difficult legal questioris could be argued out by lawyers. 
In fair time the throng of traders expected to be allowed to 
overflow from the High Street into the cathedral precincts, 
and were ** ever wont and used ... to lay open, buy and 
sell divers merchandises in the said church and cemetery 
and special in the king*s highway there at Wells, Salisbury, 
ari other places more, as dishes, bowls, and other things 
like, and in the said church ornaments for the same and 
other jewels convenient thereto "•' 

^ Hist. MSS., v., 537. Romney, //V^/., iv., i, 436. 

^ Shillingford's Letters, 93. Report on Markets, 2$. 
Fairs forbidden on Sundays and Feast Days, 27 Henry 
VI., cap. 5. 
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In a draft presentation to a London vicarage of 1437 
there is a written memorandum with an order from the 
king that no fairs or markets shall be held in sanctuaries 
••for the honour of Holy Church ".^ 

Edward L had forbidden such fairs in his statute of 
merchants, but such an order was litdc in harmony with the 
spirit of the age ; and if there was an occasional stirring of 
conscience in the matter, it was not till the time of Laud 
that the public attained to a conviction or acquiesced in an 
authoritative assertion that the church was desecrated by 
the transaction in it of common business.* 

The people, too, were frequently the lay rectors of the 
parish church, and appointed the wardens and church- 
wardens, controlled the funds and the administration of 
lands left for maintaining its services and fabric ; sometimes 
they laid claim to the fees paid for masses.' They might 
even criticise the conduct of the rector. 

But the people on their part were taxed for the various 
expenses of the church. Serjeants sent by the Town 
Council collected, under severe penalties, the dues for the 
blessed bread and " trendilles " of wax, or •• light-silver," for 
the lights burned beside dead bodies laid in the church ; 
and the town treasury |)aid for ** coals for the new fire on 
Easter Eve V 

If a church had to be rebuilt or repaired the corporation 
set the work in motion, and the work was accomplished 
either by gifts of money, ornaments, or money's worth, or 
by labour.^ 

^ Hist. MSS. Com., v., 436. 

'See Doctor Wren's Experiments, Moray to Huygens, 
ajrd Sept., 1664. 

* Hist. MSS. Com., vi., 495. Cult's Colchester, laQ, 

* Hylte Hist., Hist. MSS. Com., iv., i, 432. 
» Hist. MSS., vi., 494 1 «•• 4p Sa4i S^9t S3i* 
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IV. ECCLESIASTICAL TENANTS AND THEIR 
PRIVILEGES. 

So long as the trading inhabitants owned the jurisdiction 
of the town courts, their presence brought no serious diffi- 
culty to the ruling authorities. But within the town walls 
there were other groups of men who lay beyond this juris- 
diction and held an ambiguous position which was the 
source of many a quarrel for ascendency and many a 
struggle for licence in the course of the fifteenth century. 
These were the tenants and dependants of bishop, or abbot, 
or some lay lord, or of the king's castle — men who lived 
within the liberties of the borough and who had the right of 
trading in the town, but who were bound to do suit and 
service at the courts of their own special lord. 

By degrees, it is true, the tenants of the king's castle or 
of feudal lords became merged in the general body of the 
inhabitants. But the tenants of ecclesiastical estates were 
maintained by lords who were bound by every tradition of 
their order never to yield up the least jot of authority to the 
secular power, and least of all to the secular power as repre- 
sented by groups of upstart drapers and fishmongers and 
weavers whose humble shops and booths leaned against the 
walls of the abbey or the priory, and whose pretensions, loud 
and noisy though they might be, were perhaps a century or 
so old at the best. 

The ecclesiastical tenants, therefore, remained every- 
where an alien body, no true partakers in the life of the 
town, and when supported by a powerful bishop or abbot, 
determined to crush the pretensions of a struggling borough, 
they proved a serious danger to municipal unity, and one 
which the authorities found themselves powerless to conquer 
till the Reformation. settled the question for ever. 

In the lifetime of Cardinal Morton a great change had 
come over the commercial prosperity of England. The 
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merchants had vanquished their rivals in the North, the 
Danes, Swedes, and Norwegians, and the Hauseatic traders, ' 
while they had (irmly planted themselves in every important 
trading port along the western coast of Europe, and com- 
peted with the Italian Republics not only for their own 
carrying trade, but for that of the Netherlands as well. In 
the reign of Edward III. practically the whole of the 
foreign commerce of England was carried in foreign 
vessels; in the reign of Henry VII. the great bulk of 
the trade had passed into English hands. British mer- 
chants were to be found in every port from Alexandria to 
Reykjavik, and wherever they touched left behind an 
oiganised and firmly established trade.^ 

^ Town Life in theJFiftuntk Century^ vol. i., p. 122. 
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PATENT ROIJ^ (PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE). 
1 8 Edw. IV., part a, m. 14. 4 Jan. [1479.] 

Restitution of temporalities to John Morton, Bishop of 
Ely» upon his openly and expressly renouncing '*all and 
singular words prejudicial to us and our Crown/' contained 
in the Pope's bull of appointment, 

21 Edw. IV., part i, m. 8. 15 Feb. [1482.] 
Pardon and release to him and others, executors of 
Richard Beauchamp, late Bishop of Salisbury, who had been 
appointed to survey the King's Castle and Lordship of 
Wyndesore, etc., and one of the King's Justices to Survey the 
Water and great River of Thames, and all waters and 
rivers running down to the same in cos. Middlesex, Surrey, 
Bucks, Oxford, and Berks, and also Master and Surveyor of 
the King's works in the Castle of Wyndesore, etc, 

2 Ric. III., part i, m. 13 (14). 11 Sept. [1484.] 
Presentations to two parish churches in the dioceses of 
Norwich and York, are made by the King, because the 
temporalities of the See of Ely are in his hands. 

9 Hen. VIL, m. 15. 7 May. [1492.] 
Grant to John,. Archbishop of Canterbury, Gilbert 
Ormoston, clerk, James Howbert, David Orel!, and James 
Bradshaw, clerk, of pardon of intrusion. 
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f I Hen. VII., part 2, m. ii. 37 June. [1496.] 
Acquaintance by the King to Johni Archbishop of 
Canterbury, for ^1500, ''in full payment of the whole of 
his benevolence lately granted to us by him for the support 
and wages of 150 men for two whole years towards our royal 
voyage by us in our own person assumed for the defence of 
this our realm and of the Church of England, and for 
recovering and rc-obtaining the realm of France ", He is 
discharged from all other or greater sums due either on 
account of his said grant or by force of any statute made in 
the late Parliament. 

13 Hen. VII., part 3, m. 6. 17 July. [1497.] 
Licence to Thomas, Earl of Surrey, to enfeoff John, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and others of the Castle and 
Barony of Bamburgh alias Bambre, and sundry Manors in 
Sussex. 

15 Hen. VIL, part 3, m. 15. 3 April. [1500.] 
Licence to Richard Ncvell and others to enfeoff John, 
Cardinal Archbishop of Canterbury, and others, of the 
Manors of Daneby in Blakhommore and Thornton in 
Pikering-Light, in Yorkshire, and other manors in cos. 
Northampton and Bedford. 



CLOSE ROLI-S (MS. CATALOGUES). 

13 Edw. IV., m. 19. — William Flowre, goldsmith, of 
London, demised to Master John Morton, clerk. Sir John 
Donn, Knight, and others, the M.anor of Gregories in 
Theydon Boys, Essex, and the tenement called the New 
taverne in the parish of S. Peter in the Market of West- 
chepe, in the ward of Bredstrete, London. 

13 Edw. IV., m. 19. — ^John Moreton, clerk, Master of 
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the Rolles in the King's Chauncery, was a party with other 
Judges to an indenture. 

14 £dw. IV«, m. 7. — He was ixirty to a deed. 

17 Edw. IV., m. 4. — Sir Robert VVillughby and others 
release to John Morton, Keeper of the Rolls of Chancery, 
the Manor of Milcbome Deverell, etc., in Dorset. 

2, 19, and 21 Edw. IV. — References to Robert Morton, 
gent. 

CHARTER ROLL, HENRY VII. No. 13. 
15 March, 6 Hen. VII. [1491*] 
Charter to John, Archbishop of Canterbury, and his 
successors, granting that they may have a Fair at Sevenok 
(Sevenoaks), in Kent, every year. 

CLOSE ROLL, i HENRY VII. No. 36. 

Deed by Constance Cressy, relict of Sir John Cressy, 
Knight, of the town of St. Alban's, Herts, granting to John, 
Bishop of Ely, Chancellor of England, Robert Moreton, 
Keeper of the Rolls of the King's Chancery, John Forster, 
Robert Moreton, esquires, and others, her manor of Ratam- 
stede, Herts. Dated at Ratamstede, 29 April, i Henry 
VII.i 

CLOSE ROLL, 4 HENRY VII., No. 11. [1489.] 

(Abstract.) 
Will of John, Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate and 
Legate, declaring our * mind, will, and intent concerning the 

* This is not in Mr. Campbell's " Materials," but they 
refer to a writ to take an inquisition after the death of the 
said Constance, dated 2nd May, i486. 

*The archbishop uses the plural pronoun all through 
this document. 
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disposal of our Manor of Mileboume Deverell, otherwise 
Milebome Gary, six messuages, one watcrmill, 800 acres of 
land, aoo acres of ixisture, and ao acres of meadow in Mile- 
bourne St. Andrew's, two acres of meadow in Rokemede in 
the parish of Kyngesbcre, co. Dorset, the Manor of Mile- 
boume Churchcston, and la messuages, 300 acres of land, 
ao acres of meadow, 300 acres of pasture, 20 acres of wood, 
xo acres of heath, 4A of rent, and the rent of x lb. of pepper 
in Mi]elK>urne St. Andrew's, Milclx>urne Simondeston, and 
Dcwclisshc, and jiasturc for six oxen and four heifers in the 
Manor of Dcwelissho, and all other our lands and tenements 
in Somerset and Dorset. First, wc will and declare that 
Edith who was the wife of Richard Morron, our brolhcr, 
deceased, shall have the custody of all the premises, and the 
issues and profits thereof, for the maintenance of herself and 
her children, during the minority of John Morton, son and 
heir of the said Richard, and when the same John arrives at 
full age, we will that he shall have and hold the premises to 
him and the heirs male of his body, with remainder to his 
brother William Morton in the same manner, and further 
remainder to Thomas Morton, son of William Morton, oujr 
brother, in the same manner, then to Robert Morton, son 
and heir of Robert Morton, our kinsman, in the same 
manner, then to our right heirs. Wc have sealed this our 
last Will as to the premises, at our Manor of Lamhithe, la 
February, 1488 [-9] , in the third year of our reign. 

On a3rd March in this year the archbishop came into the 
King's Ciiancery at Westminster, and acknowledged the 
writing aforesaid.^ 

1 This is not in Mr. Campbell's " Materials,*' but they 
contain two deeds relating to the same estates ; see post. 
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HARLEY CHARTERS, 51 F. 35. 

22 Edw. IV. [1482.] 

Charter of Thomas Holbachc to Thomas, Archbishop of 

York, John^ Bishop of Ely ^ Robert Moorton, and others o( 

the Manor of Mawdelyn, in cos. Herts and Bucks. (They 

were probably trustees.) 

(HARLEY MS. 433O REGISTER OF GRANTS AND 
WARRANTS OF EDWARD V. AND RICHARD 
III. 

1 Ric. HI., 1483 (f. 136). 

Adryan Lappyng hath a Commission vndrc the Kinges 
signet toccupic tholTiccs of baillif uf the Ix>rdship and 
Manoir of Somcrsham, witli the kcping of the Parke, 
Chace, and Manoir within the said I..ordship, aslong as 
the same shal remayne in the Kinges handes as tem- 
poralties forfeited by reason of the Rebellion of John 
Bisshop of Ely, by himself or by his deputies suOisaunt, 
w^ the wages and i^x:& due and accustomed, etc. 

H83 (f- 137)' 
Md that the xxix day of December anno primo the 
Kinges grace by Commission hath geuen auctorite vnto 
William Swettenham and Adrian I^ipping to sease for 
him, in all places within the Countees of Huntingdon, 
Cambrigge, and Lincoln, all maner suche goodes and 
catalles, wheresoeuer they may be founde, aswell within 
fraunchisc as without, as late belonged [to] John Bisshop 
of Ely, etc. 

HARLEY ROLI^ AA. 4-6. 
9-1S Hen. VIL [1494-1500.] 
Court Rolls of OtHington, a manor belonging iojohn^ 
Archbisfiop of Canterbury. 
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HARLEY CHARTERS, 50 D. 26. 
a Hen. VII. [1486-7.] 
Charter of John Forstcr to John^ Archbishop of Canter- 
bury^ Robert Morton, Bishop of Worcester, and others, of 
the Manor of Mawdelines, in co. Herts. 

ADDITIONAL M&, 5824-5828, Brit. Mus. 

These contain extracts made* in 1752 by the Rev. 
William Cole from the Registers of the Bishop of Ely. 

5826 (f. i34«»). 
Bishop Gray's Register, 1457. 
Sir John Marton, chaplain, with other *' seculars,'' was 
present at the election of an Abbot of Thorney, in the 
chapter-house there. 

[There are no extracts from Bishop Morton's Register.] 

5827 (f. i). 
Bull of Pope Innocent the Eighth, appointing John 
[Alcock] to the Bishopric of Ely, on the translation of 
Bishop John [Morton] to the see of Ely; and releasing 
him from the bond by which he was bound to the Church 
of Worcester. — Dated at St. Peter's, Rome, i486, prid. 
Non. Octobr. 

ADDITIONAL MS., 5848, p. 56. 
Arms of John Morton, Abp. ofCanterbury and Cardinal. 

MATERIALS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE HISTORY 
OF THE REIGN OF HENRY VIL, Edited by 
the Rev. William Campbell, 1873-7. 

1485, 7th Nov., I Hen. VII. 
Parliament held at Westminster pursuant to writ of 
summons. . • . On the 19 Nov. the bishop of Ely was 
present [and probably on other days]. 
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1485, 14th Nov., I Hen. VII. 

Grant to John, Bishop of Ely, William Elyot, elk., John 
Chalvcdon, and Peter WiUiani, gentleman, to each of them 
and their assigns, of the right of presentation to the deanery 
of S^ Biriane^ co. Cornwall, whenever the same shall hap()en 
to be void ; for the next presentation only. 9 Nov. P.S. 
No. 454. Pat. r. 4, m. 21 (4).^ 

i486, 27th Feb., I Hen. VII. 

Appointment, for 20 years, of commissioners of the 
King's mines of tin, lead, copper, gold, and silver in 
England and Wales (the mines in Cornwall and Devon 
excepted). Among them John, bishop of Ely, is men- 
tioned. 

Various privileges are accorded to the above*mentioned 
commissioners, the owners of mines and soil above mines, 
and the workmen employed in the divers operations con- 
nected with the works of the said mines. 21 Feb. P.S. 
No. 706. Pat p. 2, m. I (25). 

i486, 6th March, i Hen. VII. 
By the Kyng. 

We woll and charge you that, incontenent uppon the 
sight hereof, ye suffre Richarde Norton, clerk, by what 
name or namys so ever he be callyd to take oute oure 
generalle lettres of rardoun, and theyme to have and enjoy 
accordyng to theffecte and rurparte of the same, his name 
beyng in the bylle of excepcioun notwythstandyng. And 
thes oure lettres, signed with oure owne hand, shalbe your 
sufficient warant. Yeven the vj day of March, the fyrst 
yere of oure regnye. 

^ For explanation of these abbreviations, see/^x/. 
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To the right reverend fader in God ourc ryghte trusty 
and welbelovyd the bisshope of Ely, our chauncellor of 
Englond. S.B. No. 192. 

i486, 7th March, i Hen. VII. 
** De liberatione sigilli episcopo Eliensi." 
Memorandum, quo<? die Lunae, sexto di Martii, anno 
regis Henrici Septimi primo,* circa horam deciman ante 
nonam ejusdem diei, in quadam parva alta camera juxta 
gardinum in hospital! Sancti Johannis Jerusalem, in Anglia, 
extra barras Westsmythfeld, Londonia, idem dominus rex, 
in praesentia venerabilis patris P. Exoniensis episcopi 
Jasparis ducis Bedfordias et Cristofori Ursewyke clerici, 
clemosinarii ejusdem domini regis, et aliorum plurimorum, 
magnum stgilhim suum regium, in quadam baga de albo 
corio inclusum et signeto, ipsius domint regis sigillatum 
venerabili patri, Johanni episcopo, Eliensi, deliberavit, 
quem, in ejus cancellarium tunc ibidem constituit, it ei 
custodiam dicti sigilli commtsit; idemque venerabilis 
pater episcopus Eliensis sigillum pnedictum de praefato 
domino rege, in pncsentia, antedicta recepit, et usque ad 
hospitum suum in parochia Sancti Andreae, in Holbournc, 
Londonia, secum asportari fecit. Et septimo die Martii 
tunc proximo sequente, circa horam deciman ante nonam, 
idem cancelliarius, sigillum illud, in baga pnedicta, sic 
inclusum et signeto praefati domini regis sigillatum, in 
hospitio pnefati dimini cancellarii, in praesentia Willielmi 
Bolton, Ricardi Skyptone, et Roberti Blackwall, clericorum, 
et aliorum aperiri, et cum eo diversa brevia et litteras 
patentes sigillari fecit; deindcque sigillum illud, sub 
custodia ejusdem episcopi Eliensis cancellarii, auctoritate 
rcgia praedicta remansit. CI. m. 7. 

i486, 9th March, i Hen. VIL 
Grant to the most excellent princess, uie King's most 
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dear consort, and John, bishop of Ely, of the right of 
presentation to the next canonry and prebend in the royal 
chapel of St. Stephen, within the palace of Westminster, 
which shall become void after the king, or some one by his 
grant, has presented to one canonry and prebend in the 
same chapeL S.B. No. 159. Pat r. 2, m. 5 (21). 

i486, 2oth March, i Hen. VII. 
Grant to John, bishop of Ely, and John, abbot of the 
monastery of Ramsey, and their successors of a common 
and open market each Wednesday, and a common fair once 
a year on the day of SS. Peter and Paul, at Upwell, cos. 
Norfolk and Cambridge. P. S. No. 820. Pat p. 3, m. 15 
(13). 

i486, 5th April, I Hen. VII, 
Licence to John, bishop of Ely, and John, abbot of the 
monastery of Ramsey, to hold, for ever, a market every 
Wednesday, and fairs yeariy on the days of St. Peter and 
St Paul, at the town of Upwell, cos. Norfolk and Cambridge. 
Pat p. 3, m. IS (13). 

i486, Receipts under Easter term, i Hen. VII. 
Norfolk — From the bishop of Ely, of the issues of his 

bailiwick, 20s. 
Cambridge^ Hunts — From the bishop of Ely, of the issues 

of his bailiwick, 6s. 8d. 

i486, 15th June, I Hen. VII. 
Henry, by the grace of God, King of England and of 
Fraunce and lord of Irland. To the reverend fadre in God 
John, bisshope of Ely,.oure chauncellere, greting. We late 
you wite that, in recompense of the good and true service 
doone unto us of tyme passed by our right welbeloved 

9 
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subgiettes and servauntes Philip ap Howell and Jane his 
wif, somtyme our norice,^ and heraftre to be doone, we * 
have yeven and graunted unto them an annuytie or annucll 
rent of twenty poundes, to be had and perceyed ycrely for 
terme of theire lyves, and of eithre of theyme longer lyving, 
by the handes of the chambrelain of our exchequier of 
Carmerdyn for the tyme beeing, at the festes of Michelmas 
and Estre, by even portions. Wherefore we wol and charge 
you that undre our grete seel ye do make herupon our lettres 
patentes in due and sufficient fourme. Yeven under our 
pryve seel, at our palaice Westminster, the xiij*^ day of 
June, the furst yere of out regne. 13 June. P. S. No. 
940. 

i486, 13th July, I Hen. VII. 

Grant to John, bishop of Ely, the chancellor, of the 
custody of all the temporalities of the archbishopric of 
Canterbury, void by the death of Thomas, cardinal, the late 
archbishop, with the disposal of all ecclesiastical benefices, 
etc. ; to hold during the voidance thereoC Pat p. 4, m. 11 
(14). 

i486, 17th Sept., 2 Hen. VII. 

Appointment of Maister Thomas Burwell to the pension, 
which the Archbishop of Canterbury is bound, by reason of 
his promotion to the archbishopric, to give to a clerk of the 
King's nomination. Given at Winchestre. E. December 
la P. S. No. 204. 

i486, 2nd Dec, 2 Hen. VII. 
Writ of restitution of temporalties, on the translation of 
John, bishop of Ely, to the archbishopric of Canterbury, 
vice Thomas, the last archbishop of Canterbury, deceased. 
P. S. Na 206. Pat p. I, m. 18 (10). 

» Nurse. 
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Concurrent writs for cos. Norfolk and Suflblk, Essex and 
Herts, Oxon and Berks, Surrey and Sussex, York, Bucks, 
the mayor of London, the cschcator of London, and to the 
tenants of the archbishopric. 

i486, 6th Dec., 2 Hen. VIL 

Writ of restitution of temporalties, on the translation of 
John, bishop of Worcester, to the see of Ely, via John, the 
last bishop of Ely, translated. P. S. 205. Pat. p. i, m. 18 
(10). Concurrent wriu for the cos. Norfolk and Suflblk, 
Middlesex, Essex, and Herts, the mayor of London, the 
escheator of London, and to the knights and freemen of the 
bishopric Writ to the prior and convent of Ely, forbidding 
them to intermeddle in the said temporalties. 

i486, i6th Dec., 2 Hen. VIL 

Writ to the archbishop of Canterbury for a convocation 
of the clergy of his province in the church of St. Paul, 
London, or where else may seem more expedient* S. B. 
No. 14. 

1487, 24th April, 2 Hen. VIL 

Pardon and release to John, archbishop of Canterbury, 
primate of all England, and legate of the Apostolic See, of 
all sums due from him for one entire disme, granted to the 
king by the clergy of the province of Canterbury. Given at 
Coventry. S. B. No. 6. Pat. p. 2, m. 7 (7). 

1487, Easter, 2 Hen. VIL 

Receipts (under the heading of Easter), 2 Hen. VIL By 
I^rd Dynham, treasurer of England. 

Ktni — From the archbishop of Canterbury, of the issues of 
his bailiwick, xl s. 
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1487, 8th Aug., 2 Hen. VII. 
Grant to the archbishop of Canterbury, the chancellor/ 
and to the bishop of Exeter, keeper of the privy seal, of the 
advowson and presentation to the prebend next vacant in 
the collegiate church of St Stephen, in the palace of West- 
minster. S. B. No. 44. Pat p. a, m. 4 (10). 

1487, 2 Hen. VII. 
Deliveries from the Great Wardrobe :— 
To the lord archbishop of Canterbury, chancellor of 
England, what he ought to receive for his certain fee, and 
by reason of his office, that is to say, on each seventh day, 
xi. lb. of meal. 

1487, 24th Nov., 3 Hen. VII. 
Licence to John Tympcrley, esq., Richard Suthwell, 
William Holland, and Roger Tymperley, to alienate the 
manor and advowson of Kyntelesham, co. Suflblk, to John 
archbishop of Ely, William Tymperley, son of the said 
John Tymperley, Christopher Willoughby, knt., John 
Sulyerd, knt, Richard Skypton, elk., and others, and their 
heirs for ever.^ Pat p. i, m. i (26). 

1487, isth Dec. 3 Hen. VII. 
Pardon to Roger Tokottcs (or Tocottcs), knt., John 
Cheync, John Mompcsson, Henry Ix>ng, John Tonke, and 
John Mcrvyn, of all grants, alienations, and purchases of 
the manor and hundred of Haytrcsbury, alias Haytrcdes- 
bury, and of the manors of Intryngton and Hornyngesham, 
CO. Wilts; further pardon to the said Roger Tokottes, 
John Mompesson, Henry Long, John Tonke, and John 
Mervyn, and Roliert Baynard and John Mundy, of all 
grants, alienations, and purchases of the manors of 

^ This was clearly for the purposes of a trust. 
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Kelmeradon and Walton, and the hundreds of Kelmers- 
don and Babyngton, co. Somerset ; further pardon to 
John Moreton, archbishop of Canterbury, and chancellor 
of England, Thomas archbishop of York, William Husey, 
lent, chief justice of Ring's Bench, Thomas Bryan, knt., 
chief justice of the Common Pleas, Thomas Burgh, knt, 
John Downe, knt., John Gunthorp, elk., and Thomas 
Kebcll, serjeant-at-law, of all grants, alienations, and 
purchases of the castle, lordship, manor, and rape of 
Hastynges, co. Sussex, and of lands, rents, and services in 
the said rape, and of the manor of and lands and .rents in 
Amall, CO. Notts; further pardon to Edward Hastyngs, 
knt, lord Hastynges and Hungreford, as well as to all the 
aforenamed persons, of all intrusions, entries, etc., on the 
premises. P. S. No. 146. Pat p., m. 2 (25). 

1487, 2ist Dec., 3 Hen. VII. 

Grant to Elizabeth, the king's consort, Margaret, the 
king's mother, John archbishop of Canterbury, Richard 
bishop of Exeter, and Reginald Bray, knt., of the next 
presentation to the deanery of the college or free chapel of 
St Stephen, in the palace of Westminster. Pat p. i, m. 8 
(19)- 

1488, 6lh March, 3 Hen. VII. 

J., archbishop of Canterbury, witness to a charter to the 
King's very dear consort, Elizabeth, queen of England. 

14S8, i8th June, 3 Hen. VII. 
Grant to John, archbishop of Canterbury, etc., of the 
custody of all the lands of Thomas Markham, a lunatic, 
cos. Norfolk, Lincoln, Bedford, Bucks, Rutland, Northamp« 
ton, Leicester, Cambridge, and in Exeter, and elsewhere 
in England ; with the wardship and marriage of John 
Marham, a minor, and son and heir of the said lunatic 
Pat p» 2, m. 14 (8). 
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1488, 4th Oct., 4 Hen. VII. 

Indenture of agreement between the archbishop oi 
Canterbury, on the one part, and Richard, earl of Rivers, 
on the other [Kirt, whereby the former bought of the latter 
'' the scite of the manor of Shoford, otherwyse called the 
Mote, and all the messuage called the Mote, and all the 
londcs and tenements of the seid manor of Shoford lying 
and lieing withyn the park or pale called the parke of the 
Mote, in the parysshe of Maydeston, conteyning C acres 
by estymacion, and all other londes and tenements of the 
seid park for a certeyne sum '' ; and the earl covenanted, 
amongst other things, to make a good estate of the premises 
to the said archbishop, and others by him to be named. 
€!• m. 44. 

1488, 4 Hen. VII. 

Writs under the Great Seal, Michaelmas term, 4 Hen. VII. 
To the archbishop of Canterbury, xl. li. 

1489, 3rd Feb., 4 Hen. VII. 

Memorandum that John Morton, [formerly] bishop of 
Ely, [now Archbishop of Canterbury] , came into the king's 
chancery and acknowledged a certain charter of 31 May, 
21 £dw. IV., by which he granted all his manor of 
Milbourne, Chirchcston, with its appurtenances, co. Dorset, 
and all his lands, tenements, reversions, etc., in Milbourne, 
Seyntandrewys, Simondcston, and Dewelisshe, co. Dorset 
(which he recently recovered in the king's court by the 
same king's writ of right against Thomas Husee and 
Elizabeth his wife), to Robert Morton,' elk., keeper of the 
king's rolls in chancery, Thomas Morton, elk., archdeacon 
of Ely, Richard Morton, Rol)ert Morton, and lliomas 
Morton, gentlemen. Cl« dor. 51* 
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1489, 3rd Feb., 4 Hen. VII. 

Memorandum that John bishop of Ely entered the king's 
chancery at Westminster and acknowledged an indenture of 
an agreement between him and Thomas HusseCi esq., the 
elder, of the county of Dorset ; whereby the latter, 30 Edw. 
IV., bargained and sold, and bound himself to convey 
completely, all his manor of Milbourne Chircheston, alias 
the manor of Milbourne, St. Andrcwe, with all his lands 
and tenements in Milbourne, Symonyston, and his lands, 
tenements, reversions, services, and common of pasture in 
the parishes of St. Andrews, Milbourne, and Develich, co. 
Dorset, etc., etc., '* for the some of ccxx. mark[s] xiii. 3. 
iiiitf. to be paied vnto the said Thomas or to his executours 
atte the citee of Newe Sarisbury in the counte of Wilteshire 
within XV. dayes after the fest of Christmas'' 1840. CL 
dor. 53. 

1489, 8th March, 4 Hen. VII. 

The archbishop of Canterbury certifies the treasurer and 
barons of the Exchequer that he has appointed the abbot and 
convent of Boxli, to recollect within the limits of his diocese 
and immediate jurisdiction m«. m^ iiii. 1i. vii. s. x. S. ob., 
the first half the proportion of the subsidy to be raised 
therein. 

1489, 25th July, 4 Hen. VII. 

Grant to John archbishop of Canterbury, John Brown, 
elk., and Thomas Botiller of the presentation to the 
canonry or prebend next void in the King's free chapel of 
St. Stephen in the palace of Westminster. Given at 
Windesor, E. July 29. P. S. No. 14. Pat. m. 3 (29). 

1489, loth Aug., 4 Hen. VII. 

Renewal and confirmation in the high chamber of 
Windesore Castle, of the treaty of mutual peace and defence 
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made between Richard, King of England, on the one part, 
and the King of Portugal, on the other part, in the year of our 
Lord 1387 : the said treaty having been negotiated and 
concluded, on the part of the King of England, by his 
commissioners, Richard Abberbury and John Clamebowe, 
knights, and Richardc Ronhale, doctor on laws, and, on the 
part of the King of Portugal, by Don Ferdinand, master of 
the order of the knights of St. James in Portugal etc., and 
John Fogata, knight, chancellor of Portugal. — Witnesses of 
the renewal and contirmation : the archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the bishop of Exeter, the earls of Northumberland, 

Shrewsbury, and Essex, George Stanley of ^ knight, 

Richard Nevylle de I^tymer and John le Souche de 
Souche, barons, master Oliver Kyng, the king's secretary, 
Thomas Lovell and Richard Guldeford, knights. Fr. m. 3 
(19), 2 (20), 1 (21). 

1489, 4 Hen. VIL 

Commissions 0/ Peace and of Oyer and Terminer^ 
addressed to the undernamed persons in the following 
counties :— 

Sussex (Sept. 6) : J. archbishop of Canterbury, and others. 
Surrey (Oct. 21) : J. archbishop of Canterbury, and others. 
(Also in the following counties, among many other names 
mentioned:) Gloucestershire (Dec. 10} ; Bucks (July 16); 
Worcestershire (Feb. 15) ; Suffolk (March 9) ; Gloucester- 
shire Qune i); Yorkshire West Riding (June 4); North- 
amptonshire (June 12); Herts (June 14); Kent (June 16);-- 
Leicestershire (June 12) ; Northamptonshire (July 16}. 

1489, 4 Hen. VIL 

The account of the keeper of the Great Wardrobe of King 
Hen. VIL . . . 

(Among) Deliveries from the Great Wardrobe :— To the 
archbishop of Canterbury, chancellor of England. For his 
fee, due to him weekly by reason of his office. 
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1490, 4th Sept., 5 Hen. VII. 
Ratification of the patent, 21 Jan., . . . Edw. IV., 
whereby Cecilia, duchess of York, granted, in survivorship, 
to lord William Hastyngcs, lent., lord de Hastynges, and 
Richard Leissy, clerk, the presentation to the deanery of 
Stoke Clare, in the diocese of Norwich ; with further grant, 
in survivorship, to John, archbishop of Canterbury, the 
chancellor, Richard bishop of Exeter, keeper of the privy 
seal, Giles Daut)eney, km., lord Dawbeney, Richard Ix^issy, 
elk., and Elizabeth Cousyne of the king's right of presenting 
to the said deanery, on its next voidance. S. B. No. 30. 
Pat m. 31 (4). 

1490, 29th Nov., 6 Hen. VH. 
The archbishop of Canterbury, witness to the charter of 
creation of Prince Arthur to be prince of Wales and earl 
of Chester. E. Dec I. S. B. No. 19. 

1490, 14th Dec, 6 Hen. VII. 
Indenture of agreement between the King, on the one 
part, and executors of the late earl of Northumberland, on 
the other, that Alianore, eldest daughter of the said earl 
shall wed Edward duke of Buckingham and that an annual 
rent of cccc marks shall be assigned to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and others [trustees].^ 

^ Explanation of the abbreviations : — 



Pat 
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Patent Roll. 
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Close Roll. 
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Signed Bill. 
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French Roll. 
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membrane. 
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SYLLABUS OF KYMER'S FCEDERA, Edited by Sir 
J. D. Hardy, vol. ii. 

1478, 8th Aug. 

The K. grants to Sir William Hastynges of Hastynges, 
Sir Thomas Burgh, and Sir Thomas Sentleger, the sum due 
to him from the prior and convent of Ely, during the 
vacancy of the See since the death of William Gray, late 
bp., and the custody of the temporalities. Westminster.^ 
O. xii. 88. H. V. p. iii. 94. 

1479, 4th Jan. 

Restitution of the temporalities to John Morton, bp. of 
Ely. Westminster. O. xii. 97. H. v. p. iii. 97. 

1479, aist Jan. 
Power for Robert bp. of Bath and Wells, John, bp. of 
Ely, Henry earl of Essex, Anthony earl of Byvers, and four 
others, to treat with Charles de Martigny, bp. of Elna, 
concerning the prorogation of the truce with France. 
Westminster. O. xii. 97. H. v. p. iii. 97. 

14331 a3rd Oct. 

Proclamations to be issued throughout England, offering 

rewards for the capture of the Duke of Buckingham, the 

bps. of Ely and Salisbury, Thomas marquis of Dorset, and 

nine other rebels. Leicester. O. xii. 204. H. v. p. iii. 138. 

1484, 14th Feb. 
Writ for proceeding with the suit of Thomas Hunston 
against John Morton, bp. of Ely, to which the bp. pleaded 
that Hunston was a native [bondman] of his manor of 
Tydde S. Giles in co. Cambridge. Westminster. 0. xii. 
259. H. V. p. iii. 160. 

^ The texts of these documents are given in full by Rymer. 
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i486, 13th July. 

Grant to John bp. of Ely, the K.'s chancellor, of the 
custody of the tem|)oraIities of the See of Canterbury, void 
by the death of Cardinal Thonias [Bourgchier], late abp. 
Westminster. O. xii. 302. H. v. p. iii. 175. 

i486, 6th Dec. 

Restitution of the tcni|)oralities to John abp. of Canter- 
bury, translated from Ely. Westminster. O. xii. 317. 
H. V. p. iii. 181. 

1487, 26th April. 

Release of John abp. of Canterbury, legate, of the sums 
due to the K. for the clerical tenth of the province of 
Canterbury. Coventry. O. xii. 323. H. v. p. iii. 184. 

1487, 6th Aug. 

Commission of Pope Innocent to the abp. of Canterbury, 
to absolve from excommunication persons who have caused 
disturbances in the kingdom. Rome. O. xii. 324. H. 
v. p. iii. 184. 

1488, 5th Jan. 

Pope Innocent orders the archbp. of Canterbury and the 
bps. of Winchester, Ely, and Exeter, to send information 
concerning Richard bp. of St. Asaph's, who has committed 
treason against the King. Rome. O. xii. 333. H. v. p. 
iii. 187. 

1496, 27th June. 

Receipt by the K..of England of 1500/. as a benevolence 
for the voyage in France, from John Cardinal Abp. of Canter- 
bury. Westminster. O. xii. 632. H. v. p. iv. 104. 
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1496, 28th Oct. 
Pope Alexander [VI.] desires the Abp. of Canterbury, 
and the bps. of Durhanii Bath and Wells, and London, to 
appoint Irish bps. to hold a convocation of the clergy of 
Ireland. Rome. O. xii. 643. H. v. p. iv. 109. 

1501, 9th Jan. 
Cong< d^lire to the prior and convent of Christchurch, 
Canterbury, on the death of John Morton, late cardinal 
archbp. Woodstock. O. xii. 771. H. v. p. iv. 159. 

1501, and Aug. 
Restitution of the temporalities of Henry, abp. of Canter- 
bury, translated from Salisbury, f;iV<^ Cardinal John late abp., 
deceased. Westminster. O. xiL 772. H. v. p. iv. i6o.^ 



CALENDAR OF SPANISH STATE PAPERS, by G. 
A. Beigenroth, vol. i., p. 39 (1862). 

[1491?] 

Pope Innocent VIII. to Peter Husa, Archdeacon of 
Northampton. 

Greeting and benediction to the King of England. He 
(Husa) is to show the brief. The finances of the Apostolic 
See are in a very low state. Has, therefore, as in other 
kingdoms, for instance, in France, already levied a tenth on 
the clergy. Wishes to do the same in England, and asks 
the permission of Henry. He must inquire with great 
subtlety and secrecy (so that no one else may know of it) 
whether Henry be inclined to permit the imposition. 

^ Explanation of abbreviations : — 

O. » Original edition of Rymer's Fxdtra. 
H. » The Hague edition of the same. 
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He must afterwards go to the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York, give them the papal benediction, and explain the 
whole matter to them, saying that His Holiness ho\ies they 
will assist him. — No date. 



CALENDAR OF VENETIAN STATE PAPERS, by 
Rawdon Brown, vol. i. (1864). 

No. 509. i486, 19th Feb. 

[Letter from] to Pope Innocent VIII. 

Giovanni Ambrosio de Negroni, with his partners, who 
trade here, understanding that a Spanish ship with alum 
from Piombino was on its voyage to Flanders, made an 
agreement with English mariners for the capture of the 
ship, because it carried alum confiscated to the Apostolic 
treasury. • . • Should you deign to write to this King 
to forbid the importation of alum from Piombino into this 
realm, and recommend these merchants to him, as well as 
to Archbishop of York, and the Bishops of £/y and 
Worcester (the Chancellor of the kingdom), addressing a 
brief to me, charging me to do the same with the King and 
the aforesaid, I hope the King will accede to the will of 
your Holiness, whom he seems much inclined to gratify 
and obey. 

From London, the 19th February, i486. 

Signature i/iegible. 

[Latin^ 6i lines^ 

No. 513. i486, 6th Oct. 

John (Balue), Cardinal of Angers, to the Right Rev. 
Lord . 

Announces the translation on that day, by Pope Innocent 
VIII. in private consistory, as usual,— on his report, and by 
the advice and assent of the right reverend cardinals,— of 
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John (Morton), then absolved from the tie which bound 
him to the church of Ely, to the church of Canterbury, the 
see being vacant through the demise of Thomas (Bourchier), 
Cardinal of St. Ciriaco in Thermis. 

** From my own house ** (at Rome), Friday, 6th October, 
i486. 

[Orfgina/. Za/iftf 16 lines^ paper.] 

No. 514. i486, 6th Oct. 

John Cardinal of Angers, to the Right Rev. Lord . 

Announces the translation on that day by Pope Innocent 
VIII. of John (Alcock) from the see of Worcester to the see 
of Ely, vacant by the translation of John Morton from Ely 
to Canterbury. 

*' From my own house" (at Rome), Friday, 6th October, 
i486. 

[Original pa/er^ ig /ines.] 

No. 535. 1488, sih Oct. 

Giovanni de Giglis, Collector of Peter's Pence in 
England, to Pope Innocent VIII. 

Announces receipt of a brief dated 3rd June, desiring 
him to apply to the Archbishop of Canterbury for redress 
against some Franciscan Friars, who last Lent, under pre- 
tence of certain indulgences, collected pecuniary alms in 
England. Had the brief been delivered in due time, its 
injunctions would have been most punctually ; but now, as 
the Friars have long since betaken themselves with the 
money to Paris, whence they came, it cannot be recovered 
here, though otherwise all parties would have endeavoured, 
as fitting, to obey the papal order; and the collector ex- 
presses his belief that the money might be easily recovered 
from the convent in Paris, which it was said to have reached. 

Negotiations are on foot for an alliance between the King 
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of England and the King of Castile, and for the marriage of 
their children ; though this is not yet public. Henry VII. 
expects to hold a parliament shortly, in which all matters 
will be discussed, and the collector will then transmit more 
certain intelligence. The Archbishop of Canterbury (John 
Morton) is prime minister, well adequate to everything, 
excellently deserving of the Apostolic see and his Holiness, 
and worthy of honour. 

I^ndon, 5th Oct., 1488. 

[Latin^ 34 ttnts?^ 

No. 537. 1488, loth Nov. 

Henry VII. to Pope Innocent VIII. 

Has already ^-ritten often touching the Reverend Lord 
John (Morton), Archbishop of Canterbury, and most 
earnestly recommends him to his Holiness for the dignity 
of the cardinalate. And as, contrary to the expectation of 
himself and of his kingdom, this promotion has been de- 
layed, requests that at the next creation of cardinals, which 
he has heard is doubtless to take place towards Christmas, 
his Holiness will be pleased to promote the Lord Archbishop 
of Canterbury to be cardinal. 

His Holiness would thus do a thing most gratifying to 
the king and the realm, seeing that they have been so long 
without such primary light of ecclesiastical dignity, as much 
to inconvenience the commonwealth. 

From our palace at Westminster, loth day of November, 
1488. 

Sgncd: ••Henricus Rex". 

\priginaL Latin^ 11 iiftes, parchm€9ti.] 

No. 550, 1489, 28th Jan. 
The Collector Giovanni de Giglis to Pope Innocent 
VIH. 
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Wrote not many days ago touching the arrival of Persio 
Malvezzi, the Pope*s chamberlain, with the blessed sword ' 
and cap of maintenance which were sent to the king, and 
about his honourable reception. It certainly could not 
have been more honourable. Obtained audience of the 
king through the Archbishop of Canterbury. Announced 
the Pope's commissions. The Archbishop and the Bishop 
of Exeter, who are all powerful with him, stood by and 
favoured us, especially the Archbishop, who in all the 
aflairs of your Holiness exerts himself with singular affec- 
tion. By reason of much public business, have not as yet 
had a positive reply. 

The king, as I said, if his bias can be judged by his 
words, gave us good hope. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
will not fail us, and we likewise will use all our energies and 
solicit assiduously and diligently. 

Tendon, 28th day of January, 1489. 

Signed: <* Jo. de Giglis, collector in England "• 

[Original. Latin^ 76 lines^ paptr^ 

No. 551. 1489, 19th March. 

Percio Malvezzi, Papal envoy in England, to Pope 
Innocent VIII. 

Acquaint you with the good disposition of the King and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. His Majesty has done all 
that was asked for ; nay, more, for he will not appropriate to~ 
himself a single ducat derived from the jubilee, regretting 
the doubts entertained of him, lest, for the reasons assigned 
in the accompanying letter, you should not obtain as much 
as he would wish, and as you expected. 

He wishes you, at his request, to make Canterbury 
cardinal, who is thoroughly devoted to the Apostolic see 
and to yoU| and acts with integrity by every one else. 
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On several accounts the Archbishop has not thought fit 
to assume the responsibility of gathering [the proceeds] of 
this jubilee, but has chosen the collector and me to execute 
your intention ; and thus according to his opinion we have 
commissioned all the bishops to collect in their respective 
dioceses. They all assumed the office willingly, showing 
themselves well affected towards you, and so I hope things 
will go better than was exiKcted at first with regard to your 
not being defrauded ; for in truth, so far as I can hear and 
see, they are all worthy men and of good conscience, and 
wish well to the Apostolic see. I will endeavour, never- 
theless, not to give them much opportunity, lest the ready 
plunder render them thieves. 

Concerning the alum, the merchants made ludicrous 
demands, which the King and the Archbishop would not 
allow to be forwarded ; they will sec to the settlement of 
this business, and in such form as to satisfy your Holiness. 

Letters have been received here from Master Adrian 
(Castellesi) to the effect that he is coming, and that his 
mission is twofold — to bring the hat to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and to discuss the holy crusade. This report I 
disbelieve, but acquaint you with it that you may consider 
how such a mission would be at variance with the system 
hitherto followed, and what a reproach to us here on the 
spot in the eyes of this suspicious race, which might readily 
give out that the bulls were forgeries, and blame me. 

London, 19 March, 1489. 

St^fted: ** Perseus Malvitius". 

[Originai, Italian^ 81 lints^ pa^er.] 

No. 553. 1489, 9th May. 
Persio Malvezzi, Papal Envoy in England, to Pope 
Innocent VIIL 

10 
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On the morrow of the receipt in I^ndon of this intelli- 
, gcnce the Archbishop of Canterbury came hither on his 
way to the King, who is 20 miles off. I went with the 
collector to visit the Archbishop, who told us what you will 
learn by the joint letter. The King and my Lord of 
Canterbury arc surprised that, new cardinals having been 
made, my Lord of Canterbury should not have been 
promoted; the King most especially, who has besought 
you several times. I am of opinion that it would be well 
for you to write to them, that they may persevere in their 
good disposition and devotion towards you. 

Ix)ndon, 9 May, 1489. 

Sgned: " Perseus Malvitius '•. " 

[Original. lialian^ 40 lints^ paptr.\ 

No. 561. 1490, nth Mar. 

The Doge and Senate to Pietro Contarini, Consul in 
I^ndon. 

Understand the Florentines are urging the King of 
England to establish a wool staple at Pisa ; and consider- 
ing the importance of such a measure, and how injurious it 
would prove to the Venetian galleys, nation, and mer- 
chants, have determined to do their utmost to prevent it, 
and Arst of all write to the King, as by the accompanying 
copy. 

Desire the consul, if he perceive that the Florentines 
persevere in the project, to present the letter to the King, ' 
and endeavour to thwart their negotiations. Send letters 
to this effect for the Lord Chancellor^ and the Lord Mayor, 
with whom the consul is to negotiate, and give daily notice 
of the result . . • Ayes, 145. Noes, i. Neutrals, o. 

[//(tf/rVrn, 22 iints.l 

^ Morton. 
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There are also copies of the letters alluded to above, to 
the King, the Lord Chancellor, and the la>rd Mayor. 

No. 582. 1490, 2ist July. 

Henry VII. to Pope Innocent VIII. 

Have often entreated his Holiness to promote to the 
dignity of cardinalate the Lord John (Morton), Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Chancellor and primate of this kingdom. 
Do not suppose there is more need of further recommenda- 
tion, but as Sir David Williams and Sir John dc Giglis, 
ambassadors to his Holiness, arc about to set out for Rome, 
are unwilling they should depart hence without carrying 
letters concerning that affair, and therefore pray his Holiness 
no longer delay this much desired and deserved and well- 
nigh indispensable promotion. 

Greenwich, 21st day of June, 1490. 

Si)^fud: " Henricus R.". 

[Originai. Laiin^ 12 Ihtcs^ panhmotL] 

No. 597. 1490, 5th Dec. 
Adrian Castcllesi, of Cornctto,^ to Pope Innocent VIII. 

Mentions orders given to him by the Pope in accordance 
with which he writes frequent news to the secretary. The 
King had lately held a meeting of Parliament concerning 
Brittany, on which province the French continued their 
attack. At the close of the session (Castellesi) had visited 
the Chancellor, Thomas Morton, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who desired him to write to the Pope that parliament had 
determined that the King was to go in person into France 
next summer, providing him with the necessary supplies, 
appointing his followers, and making excellent arrangements 

^In 1502 he became Bishop of Hereford, and in 1505 
Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
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for the prevention of injury to England or Brittany in the 
meanwhile. As stated and written by him heretofore, 
Morton is always zealous for the honour and dignity of 
the Pope and of the holy see ; nor had he neglected doing 
his utmost to persuade the King to accept some of the many 
offers of peace and agreement proposed by France ; but 
he complained that the Bishop of Concordia (Lconello 
Chieregato), late papl nuncio in England, and who out 
of regard for the Pope was received with all honour, had 
wasted many months in words and proposals, and concluded 
none of the terms stipulated with him from deference for 
the Apostolic see, the articles l)eing violated through the 
treachery of the French, or by some fault of his own; which 
fault many would have attributed to the Pope, and con- 
sidered him more partial to France, had not the Archbishop, 
of his observance and goodness, stifled many similar re[x>rts 
and opinions. These assurances were subsequently verified 
by Adrian, whom Morton told to request the Pope to 
quench the flames of threatening war before the King 
proceeded further. 

London, 5 December, 1490. 

[Originai, Latin^ 2g iines^ paper,] 

No. 725. 1496, 29th Oct. 

Henry VIL to Doge Agostino Barbarigo. ' 

The King of England had caused the League to be 
solemnly proclaimed in the cathedral by the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Canterbury, his Lord Chancellor. This' 
King Henry has for wife Madame Elizabeth, daughter of 
the late King Edward, for he expelled King Richard, the 
brother of the said King Edward. He has two sons, 
Arthur, Prince of Wales, which is an island, and the 
other is Duke of York. 

Entered 8 December. 

[Laiin^ 2t lirus.] 
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No. 741. 1497, i2th June. 

Commission from the Doge and Senate for Andrea 
Trevisano» Ambassador to Henry VII. 

After returning thanks to Henry VII. for his good and 
gracious treatment of Venetian merchants and subjects, 
whom Trevisan is to favour in all fair matters, and most 
especially in the observance of their privileges and immuni- 
ties, he is to present himself with the letters of credence to 
the Queen, to Cardinal Morton, to Arthur, Prince of Wales, 
and to the Lord Treasurer and the Lord Chancellor, the two 
last-mentioned (the Signory understands) having great power 
with the King ; and with all and each of these personages he 
is to make great demonstrations of love on behalf of the 
Republic, so that whatever may occur the Republic may 
find favour with them. 

Ayes, 156. Noes, 2. Neutrals, o. 

No. 743. 1497, 14th, isth July. 

fritters from Andrea Trevisan, Ambassador on his way to 
the K. of England, dated Spires, 28 June, where he had 
audience of the King of the Romans. 

On the 15th of July letters were received in Venice from 
Antwerp by the Pesari " of London," stating that, by letters 
from I^ndon of the 13th June, it was learnt that some 20,000 
men had t.iken up arms in the North under certain chiefs and 
were in the field 20 miles from London ; that they had made 
a demand for the surrender to them of five individuals, in- 
cluding the Cardinal Archbishop of Canterbury, Ix)rd Chan- 
cellor, Master Bray, Master Lovel, and the Privy Seal,^ no 
mention bein<; made of the fifth, who was, however, supposed 
to be King Henr)*. 

[I/a/ian.] 

^ Qu. Richard Fox, Bishop of Durham ? 
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No. 745. 1497, 18th July. 

Cardinal John Morton, Archbishop of Canterbury, to 
Pope Alexander VI. 

lately received the Pope's letters of the 5th June, 
ordering him to urge the King in favour of the admission 
and publication in England of a certain indult granted by 
the Pope for the [spiritual] welfare of the inhabitants of the 
kingdom, and somewhat as a subsidy for the apostolic see. 

In this matter of the indult Morton interceded as 
earnestly as he could with the King, whose sincerity and 
devotion towards the Pope are not to be exceeded by any 
prince soever, and found him really very anxious to 
ascertain by what arrangement he could most advantageously 
gratify the Poixs's wish; but having been compelled to 
impose heavy taxes for the war in Scotland and against 
certain rebels, the Cardinal is of opinion that the publica- 
tion of the indult at the present moment would not be so 
profitable for the holy see as if it were carried into efiect at 
the commencement of next Lent, at which season not only 
will the King's subjects have greater abundance of money, 
but likewise (as is the wont of mankind) be more prone to 
acts of devotion. 

From Lambeth, i8th July, 1497. 

Signed: " Jo. Car*** Cantuar.". 

[Original^ enclosed in ihi foregoing from ihe King : on 
/a/er, Latin^ 22 /ines.] 

Na 754* 1497, nth Oct. 

The Ambassador Andrea Trevisan. 

The King was in the country, etc The ambassador 
having presented the ducal letter, made a Latin speech, on 
the conclusion of which the King drew aside, and, having 
discussed the reply, caused him to be answered by the 
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Chancellor-Cardinal (Morton) to the effect that ho was glad 
to sec him, etc. 

Beside the King and the Prince, the eldest son, by 
name Arthur, twelve years old, were the Duke of Bucks 
(''Ducha de Suich*') and other lords and prelates were 
present ; and throughout the ambassador's speech the King 
remained standing. In the reply the Cardinal evinced 
great love towards the Signory, and on its conclusion the 
ambassador was taken into a hall where dinner had l>een 
prepared, and there he dined with four lords ; and after 
dinner the King gave him private audience which lasted 
two hours. The King is gracious, grave, and a very worthy 
person. He finally visited the Queen. 

• • . • • . . 

He then also visited the Cardinal Lord Chancellor, 
presenting the letter of credence, and, after the exchange of 
suitable compliments, departed for I..ondon. 

London, 9 Sept., 1497. Received 5 Oct. 



ARCHIVES OF ALL SOULS* COLLEGE, OXFORD. 

6th Dec., 1487. — Nomination by John [Morton], Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, of Thomas Markys, M.A., Thomas 
Stacey, B. A., and John Walker, as scholars, on a devolution. 
Lambeth. 

15th Dec., 1493. — Nomination by Morton of Thomas 
Mark, M.A., and Walter Stone, LL.B., as bursars on a 
devolution. Lambeth. 

ist Dec. — Henry VII. to Thomas Hobbys, warden, 
requests a loan for an invasion of Scotland, to revenge the 
great cruelty and dishonour that the King of Scots has 
done to England. Westminster. 
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Memorandum at the foot, that the warden cannot lend 
40S. without borrowing it 

2ist May, 1500. — Injunction by Morton concerning 
divine service, fixing the persons who are to celebrate it at 
the various feasts. Lambeth* 

Henry VL sold many estates to Archbishop Chichele or 
his executors, and granted them under the Great Seal to 
the college. Among the Foxcote deeds is a receipt for 
^1000 paid by Chichele to Henry VL, which is perhaps 
the purchase money for the alien priories, which he pre- 
sented to the college. 

HISTORICAL MSS. REPORT V. CANTERBURY. 
LAMBETH. 

Paid for wine given to the surveyor of the Lord 
Cardinal, in the house of William Dolyll, 6d. Paid for 
game given to the Lord Cardinal 2s. 6d. Paid the expenses 
of William Dolyll riding to Maydistone to the Lord 
Cardinal, about the havyne, 6s. lod. Paid for the seme 
(horseload) of fish that was given to the Lord Cardinal, 9s. 
Paid John Playdene for a capon given to the Lord Cardinal, 
8d. 

2-3 Henry VIL, a.d. 1487-8. 

Constant reference to the purchase of capons, gifts of 
money by the King to the minstrels of the Cardinal, shows 
that the Cardinal was not a total abstainer. 

REGISTER OF JOHN MORTON, ARCHBISHOP OF 
CANTERBURY, a.d. i486 and 1501. LAMBETH 
PALACE. 

It contains 256 folios, under the following heads : — 
'Pope's Bulls, Citations, Commissions, Monitions, In* 
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dulgences, Prosies, Sequestrations, Deprivations, 1486- 
1493- 

Convocation business, i486- 1488. 

Acts done during the vacancies of the sees of Coven- 
try and Lytchfield, Bath and Wells, Winchester, IJncoln, 
Exeter, Rochester, Worcester, and Sarum, 1491 to 1499. 

Process relating to the tides of the churches of East- 
mean and Hamyden, in the diocese of Winchester, and the 
spiritual jurisdiction of that see, sede vacantt^ in 1494* 

Administration, etc, in the diocese of Canterbury, 1486- 
1490. 

F. 1 (Title),— Register of the most Reverend Father 
in Christ and Lord, the Lord John Morton, Doctor of 
Laws, first of all Bishop of Ely, and thence translated to 
the Archbishopric of Canterbury, prid. Non. Octobris, 1486. 

F. I. — Bull of Pope Innocent VIIL, addressed to 
John, late Bishop of Ely, Archbishop elect of Canterbury. 
The sec of Canterbury having become vacant by the death 
of Thomas Cardinal of Saint Ciriac in Thermis, the Pope 
translates Morton from the church of Ely, over which he 
has so laudably ruled, to the Church of Canterbury, by the 
counsel of his (the Pope's) brethren, trusting that the latter 
church will flourish prosperously under his government. 
But before he takes upon him its rule and administration, 
he must take the oath of fealty, according to the form sent 
under the Pope's bull. Dated at St Peter's, Rome, i486, 
prid. Non. Octobris, in the third year of the Pope's 
pontificate. 

F. lb.— Bull of Pope Innocent VIIL, addressed to 
John Bishop of Ely, absolving him from the bond with 
which he is bound to the Church of Ely, and from all 
ecclesiastical censures, etc., so that his translation to Canter- 
bury may take effect. Same date as above. 
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F. 8. — Bull of the same Pope, addressed to all the 
Suflragans of the Church of Canterbury. He announces 
the translation of John Bishop of Ely to the Church of 
Canterbury, and commands them to be obedient to him. 
Same date. 

lb. — Bull of the same Pope, addressed to the Vassals of 
the Church of Canterbury. He announces the translation, 
as above, and commands them to render to the new Arch- 
bishop the services and rights due from them. Same date. 

F. ab. — Bull of the same Pope, addressed to the Clergy 
of the City and Diocese of Canterbury. He announces the 
translation, as aliove, and commands them to receive Arch- 
bishop John as the father and pastor of their souls. Same 
date. 

lb. — Bull of the same Pope, addressed to the People of 
the City and Diocese of Canterbury. He announces the 
translation, as above, and exhorts them to receive Arch- 
bishop John as the father and pastor of their souls. Same 
date. 

In the last three Bulls the Pope promises to ratify any 
sentence which the Archbishop shall duly pronounce against 
rebellious persons. 

F. 3. — ** Memorandum, that on the ninth day of the 
month of December, a.d. i486, there was brought to the 
most Reverend Father the elect and confirmed of Canter- 
bury, then sitting before the high altar of the Chapel within 
his Manor called the Ely Inne, situate in the suburb of 
London, the Banner ^ or Cross accustomed to be borne by 
the Venerable Father the lx>rd William Sellyng, professor in 
sacred thcolugy, Prior of the Church of Canterbury afore- 
said, who^ in the presence of Masters Robert Morton, Clerk 

^ VextUum. 
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of the Rolls of our Lord the King, David William and 
Thomas Cooke, Doctors of Decrees and Laws, and Edmund 
Mountford, Knight, and Master John Hervy, Canon of the 
Church of Hereford, and of others in abundant multitude, a 
solemn collation having been first made by the said Prior, 
with all humility and reverence, gave up and delivered [the 
same]; which same Banner or Cross the same most 
Reverend Father humbly took in his hands and kissed ; and 
he gave it to his Cross-bearer to be borne, etc." 

F. 26.— Notarial Instrument, attesting that in a.d. 
1489, in the 6th year of Pope Innocent the Eighth, and on 
the 1 8th day of January, the most Reverend Father in 
Christ, John, Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate of all 
England and legate of the Apostolic See, being present in 
a certain high and inner chamber within his Manor of 
Lamehith (Lambeth), in the diocese of Winchester, having, 
as he asserted, certain affairs to he promoted at the Apostolic 
See and before our most holy Lord the Pope, appointed the 
Venerable and circumspect men, the Lords John Kendall, 
Prior of the House or Priory of Saint John of Jerusalem in 
England, John de Gerona, John de Veneciis, John Cloose, 
Dean of the Cathedral Church of Chichester, Hugh 
Spaldyng, John de Gerona,^ Nicholas de Parma, Bartholo- 
mew de Perusia, James de Piscio, and John de Nepotis, 
residents in the Roman Court, and William Wareham, 
Doctor of Laws, jointly and severally, as his lawful procura- 
tors and factors, giving them general power and special 
mandate to appear and act for him, and in the name of 
himself and of his Church of Canterbury in all causes and 
matters concerning him and the said Church, to be moved 
before the Pope and the Auditors of Causes of the Sacred 
Ai>ostolic Palace and other Judges, and to defend him and 
his Church in all things, produce witnesses, prosecute 

^ Repeated. 
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appeals, etc. Done in the presence of the Venerable men, 
Masters Thomas Cooke, Doctor of Laws, Auditor of the 
Archbishop's Audience of Causes and Affairs, John Cam- 
berton, professor of Sacred Theology, and John Barct, 
Notary public of the dioceses of Norwich, York, and 
London. This public Instrument was then drawn up by 
Richard Spencer, clerk, of the diocese of Lincoln, Notary 
public, and Registrar of the Court of Canterbury. 

F. 216. — Bull of Pope Alexander VL, addressed to the 
Ablx>ts of St. Augustine's, Canterbury, and Bermondsey, and 
to the Prior of St. Peter's Ely. Has been informed by 
John, Cardinal Priest of the title of St. Anastasia, [Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury,] that Richard Bishop of London, his 
suffragan, and certain officials and familiars of the same 
Bishop, by pretext of citatory and inhibitory letters issued at 
the instance of the said Bishop in a cause against the same 
Cardinal, on certain false attestations, have opprobriously 
defamed him that he was excommunicate and was declared 
to be such, before good and grave persons ; and by reason 
of the premises they have raised grievous scandals against 
him in the City of London ; and they have falsely deposed 
and published other things opprobrious to him, to his no 
small prejudice and grievance. The Cardinal has therefore 
prayed the Pope to commit the matter to some prudent 
men in those parts; and the Pope commands the persons 
addressed to call l>efore them the said Bishop and others, 
clerics and laymen, and to decree what shall be just. Dated ' 
at Saint Peter's Rome, a.d. 1495, ^^ ^^^ 4^^ y^^ ^^ ^'s 
Pontificate [no month or day] . 

lb. — Notarial Instrument, attesting that in 1495, ^^ ^'^^ 
February, — before the Reverend Father the I^rd Peter de 
Accoltis, LLD., Chaplain of Pope Alexander VI., and 
Auditor of Causes of the Sacred Apostolic Palace, — Master 
Peter de Luca, procurator in the Roman Court for the Lord 
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Richard Bishop of London, alleged safe access was not open 
to the same Bishop or to any other person in his name for 
the pur|X)se of serving John, Cardinal Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, with certain citations and inhibitions granted at the 
instance of the said Bishop in a cause or causes [)ending 
between the said Cardinal and Bishop, concerning the right 
of admitting, receiving, and registering the testaments or 
last wills of i)ersons dying in the city and diocese of London ; 
and of this he produced two witnesses, Sir Richard Creste, 
clerk, and John Edwardes, layman, of London, who took, 
touching the Auditor's own hands, that they were acquainted 
with the said Cardinal ; that he was Primate of England 
and the King's Chancellor; that they well knew that he 
does not permit any execution of Apostolic letters to be 
made against him ; and they, the witnesses, on account of 
the i)ower and favour which the Cardinal has in the 
Kingdom of England, would not dare to make any execution 
on his own person, or at his customary place of residence ; 
for if any persons should attempt this, they would doubtless 
be endangered in their bodies, and could not escape without 
injury of the same. Dated at Rome, in the dwelling-house 
of the said Auditor, as above, in the presence of Masters 
Anthony Cornuti and Ghcrhard Gcrhardi, notaries public, . 
etc. Then follows a lengthy notarial attestation. 

F. 216 b. — Bull of Pope Alexander VL addressed to the 
Bishops of Ely, Hereford, and Rochester ; precisely the 
same as that on F. 216, to the Abbots and Prior. This is 
dated a.d. 1495, ^4 ^^1* Septembris, in the third year of 
the pontificate. 

F. 2 1 6b. — Bull of Pope Alexander VL, addressed to the 
abbots of St. Augustine's, Canterbury, and Bermondsey, 
and the Prior of Ely. A .petition has lately been exhibited 
to the Pope by John, Cardinal of St. Anastasia, that 
although the advocates, proctors, and other officials of the 
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Archiepiscopal Court of Canterbur>% called *' of the Arches 
of London," on their admission to such offices, are bound 
to show due obedience and reverence to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and to maintain, conserve, and defend the 
jurisdictions, liberties, customs, and other rights of the 
Archbishop and Church of Canterbury, according to the 
statutes and ancient custom of the said Court ; nevertheless 
[our] l)elovcd sons Edward Vaghan, Richard Dra|Kr, 
Richard BlodywcII, advocates, and Richard Si)cnccr, 
proctor, and sonic other officials of the said Court, who 
had taken such oath, putting aside the fear of God, have 
not been ashamed scandalously to pcri)etrate, do, and 
attempt certain things not lawful to them, to the violation 
and contempt of such jurisdictions, liberties, customs, etc., 
and to the no small scandal,^ opprobrium, and prejudice of 
the said Cardinal and Church ; wherefore the Cardinal 
prayed the Pope to commit to certain prudent men in those 
' parts all the causes which he, the Cardinal, intends to move 
against the said persons and other clerks and laymen, by 
them to be determined. The Poi>e therefore commands 
the persons addressed to call the parties before them, and 
to decree what is just. Dated at St. Peter's, Rome, viii. 
Kal. Novembris, in the fourth year of the pontificate* 

F. 217. — Compulsorial letters by Peter de Accoltis, 
LL.D., the Pope's chaplain, and Auditor of Causes of the 
Sacred Apostolic Palace, touching the receipt, approbation, 
and registration of the testaments of all persons dying ~ 
within the City of London, and the administration of the 
estates of intestate persons, claimed by the Bishop of 
' Jjondon, who complained that he and his officials had been 
molested therein by John Cardinal Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, who had issued inhibitions and ecclesiastical censures 

^ Vilipcndlum. 
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against the Bishop's ministers. The Bishop appealed to 
Rome, as he could not hope for justice elsewhere, on 
account of the great power and favour enjoyed by the 
Cardinal as Primate and Chancellor. These letters are 
granted on the contumacy of the Bishop's procurator in 
not api)caring, at the request of the Cardinal's proctor. 
Dated in the said palace, a.d. 1495, Wednesday, 23rd 
Dcccml)er, in the fourth year of Pope Alexander VI. The 
instrument is attested by a notary public. 

F. 2 1 81). — Bull of Pope Alexander VI. confirming the 
right of the Archbishops of Canterbury to have jurisdiction 
in testamentary matters in the province of Canterbury, 
es)xxiaUy when the goods of deceased persons are in more 
than one diocese ; considering how noble ^ is the Church of 
Canterbury, over which John, Cardinal of St Anastasia, 
presides. Dated at St. Peter's, Rome, a.d. 1495, ^' 
Marcii, in the third year of the pontificate. 

lb. — Bull of Pope Alexander VI. In a petition 
exhibited on behalf of John, Cardinal of St Anastasia, 
[Archbishop] of Canterbury, it is contained that from time 
immemorial the Archbishops of Canteri)ury have exercised 
all manner of ordinary and ecclesiastical jurisdiction in all 
cathedral churches within their province of Canterbury in 
the time of their vacancy, and have received the tithes and 
spiritual profits during such vacancies arising from such 
churches as the Bishops of those churches do in their life- 
time ; but because there is no evidence of this except such 
long continued possession, the Cardinal fears least he and 
his successors may be molested therein in time coming; 
wherefore the Cardinal prayed the Pope to give Apostolic 
confirmation to the said custom. The Pope, therefore, con- 
sidering how noble is the Church of Canterbury, by reason 

^ Insignis. 
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whereof its Archbishop Troni ils first foundation has \kqi\ 
Primate of all England, and by the disposition of the 
common law is " I^*gatc bom '* ; and that, as the said 
Cardinal asserts, the said custom has been observance since 
the liOrd's incarnation, approves and confirms the said 
custom with Apostolic authority, supplying all defects 
which may have intervened, and commanding it to be 
inviolably observed henceforth for ever; notwithstanding 
the Apostolic constitutions, and those of Otto and 
Ottoljonus, formerly Apostolic Legates in England, etc. 
Dated at St. Peter's, Rome, a.d. 1494, iv. non. Octobris, 
in the third year of the pontificate. 

F. 219. — A similar Bull, omitting the reference to the 
Cardinal's petition, and adding, after ** tithes and spiritual 
profits,'* the right ** of conferring benefices ". Dated at St. 
Peter's, Rome, a.d. 1495, Kal. Marcii, in the third year of 
the pontificate. 

lb. — Hull of Po|)e Alexander VL, addressed to John, 
Cardinal of St. Anastasia, *' called of Canterbury," giving 
him power to dis(X)se freely by will of all his goods, even of 
those which may arise from the profits of churches com- 
mitted to him, deducting what is due for the repair of houses 
or buildings destroyed or damaged by him or his procurators. 
Dated at St. Peter's, Rome, a.d. 1494, Non. Octobris, in 
the third year of the pontificate. 

F. 219b. — Bull of Pope Alexander VL addressed to the 
same Cardinal, who had exhibited a petition alleging that 
on his being appointed to the Archbishopric of Canterbur)*, 
on taking the oath as usual, he promised to visit the 
Apostolic abode ^ at certain times then specified; and 
praying the Pope to deal graciously with htm on that 

^ Limina. 
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behalf. The Pope therefore ''indulges" him from being 
bound to visit Rome» and relieves him and his church 
from the expenses, labours, and charges which such a 
visit would entail upon them ; releasing him from the oath 
aforesaid. Dated at St. Peter's, Rome, a.d. 1494, iv. 
Non. Octobris. 

lb. — Bull of Pope Alexander VI., addressed to the same 
Cardinal. Not at his petition, but of the Pope's mere 
liberality, the Pope gives him faculty to dispose of the 
canonries, prebends, and all other ecclesiastical benefices 
belonging to his collation or presentation by reason of his 
title (of St. Anastasia), when they shall hapi)en to fall 
vacant ; and of all houses, possessions, goods, and rights 
appertaining to the said title, by himself or by his pro- 
curator, as he would be able to do if he i)ersonally resided 
in the Roman Court. Dated at St. Peter's, Rome, a.d. 
1494, Kal. Marcii, in the third year of the Pontificate. 

lb. — Instrument by Raphael, Cardinal of St. George tui 
velum aureumy Chamberlain of the Lord Pope; attesting 
that whereas John, Archbishop of Canterbury, is bound to 
visit the Apostolic See or the abode ^ of Saints Peter and 
Paul every three years ; hence it is that on the day of the 
date of these presents, for one term of three years already 
begun in the year i486, prid. Non. Octobris, in the third 
year, and ending as follows,^ he, by the venerable man Sir 
Hugh Spaldyngh, priest, his procurator specially deputed by 
him for this purpose, visited [the same] with due honour and 
reverence, but offered nothing to the Apostolic Chamber on 
account of such visit Dated at Rome, in the Apostolic 
Chamber, i8th March, 1491, in the 7th year of Pope 
Innocent VIII. 

^ Limiiuu ^ Ut sequitur. 

II 
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F. 320.— Bull addressed to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the Bishop of Durham, touching the canonisation of St. 
Anselm, and dated iv. Non. Octobris 1494* [It does not 
specially refer to the Cardinal.] 

F. 32 lb. — Bull of Pope Alexander VI. Understanding 
that from time immemorial the Archbishops of Canterbur)% 
by a certain prerogative of Christchurch Canterbury have 
exercised all manner of ordinary and ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion in all and singular cathedral churches within their 
province of Canterbury in the time of their vacancy, and 
have received the tithes and spiritual profits during such 
vacancies arising from such churches and others united to 
the Episcopal tables,^ with power to confer benefices having 
the cure of souls, except dignities and canonries, as the 
Bishops of those churches do in their lifetime ; the Pope, — 
in order that John, Cardinal priest of the title of Saint 
*Anastasia, who rules the church of Canterbury by Apostolical 
grant and dispensation, and his successors Archbishops of 
Canterbury, may not be molested in respect of the premises, 
and considering how noble ^ is the said Church of Canter- 
bury, by reason whereof its Archbishop from its first founda- 
tion has been Primate of all England, and by the disposition 
of the Common Law is ** Legate born," and that the Arch- 
bishops undergo no small care and labours in the said 
churches during their vacancies,— of his own motion, and 
not at the instance of the said Cardinal or any other, — 
approves and confirms the said custom with Apostolic 
authority, and anew grants and bestows the same; not- 
withstanding the Apostolic constitutions, and those of 
Otto and Ottobonus, formerly Legates in England. Dated 
at St. Peter's, Rome, a.d. 1494, iv. Non. Octobris, in the 
third year of his Pontificate. 

^ Mensis. < Insignis. 
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F. 222. — Bull executorial of the same Pope, addressed to 
the Abbots of St Augustine's, Canterbury, St. Peter's, 
Westminster, and St. Alban's, reciting the foregoing Bull, 
and commanding them to assist the Cardinal Archbishop in 
the premises, and to compel contradictors by ecclesiastical 
censures, invoking the secular arm if needful, notwithstand- 
ing [the constitutions] of Pope Boniface the Eighth, etc. 
Same date. 

Ff. 222b, 223. — Other Bulls of Pope Alexander VI., of 
the same date as above, concerning the ordinary jurisdiction 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, or, during the vacancy of 
the See, of the Prior and Chapter of Canterbury, referring 
to Cardinal John [Morton] officially. 

Ff. 223b, 224. — Bulls confirming and anew granting the 
prerogative for the approbation of testaments, referring to 
the Archbishop officially. Same date. 

F. 224b. — Bull of Pope Alexander VI., relating to a 
dispute between John, Cardinal of St. Anastasia, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbur)', and the Prior and Chapter of 
Winchester, touching the custody of the spirituality and the 
receipt of the tithes of certain parish churches in the diocese 
of Winchester, annexed to the episcopal table, during the 
vacancy of that See. Dated at St. Pcter*s, Rome, prid. Id. 
Julii, A.D. 1499, in the 7th year of .the pontificate. 

F. 225. — Instrument by John, Cardinal of St. Mary in 
Transtiberim, of Capua, Judge and Commissary deputed 
by the Pope, touching the same dispute. Dated at Rome^ 
A.D. 1499, 4 Ju^y* 

Ff. 227-250. — Lengthy proceedings in a dispute between 
the same parties touching the custody of the spirituality of 
the Church of Winchester, a.d. 1494. 
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LIST OF PREFERMENTS. 

1453. School Principal of Peckwater Hall, a house for 

students of civil law, founded 1260, afterwards 

part of Christ Church. 
1450. Sub-deanery of Lincoln ; resigned 1458. 
1458. Prebendary of Fordington with Writhlington, dioc 

Sarum ; resigned 1476. 
1458. Prebendary of Corringham, dioc. Lincoln; resigned 

his sub-deanery. 
1465. Prebendary of Lichfield. 
1471. Rector of S. Dunstan's in the East, London. He 

held this Rectory two years. 
[1472.] Prelnrndary of Isledon in S. Paul's Cathedral. 
1473. Exchanged for Chiswick. 

1473. He ^As made Master of the Rolls, and the custody 

of the Great Seal was committed to him for a 
time. 

1474. Archdeacon of Chester. 

1474. Archdeacon of Winchester. Succeeded by Robert 

Morton, his nephew, afterwards Bishop of 
Worcester. 
Ambassador to the Emperor of Germany and King 
of Hungary to concert a league with them 
against Louis, King of France. 

1475. Archdeacon of Huntingdon, installed by proxy. 
X475* Prebendary of S. Decuman, dioc. Wells. 

Attended Henry with his army in France, and with 
Sir Thomas Howard and two others appointed 
a Commissioner and concluded peace with 
Louis. 

1476. Prebendary of South Newbald, dioc. York ; resigned 

the same year. 
1476. Archdeacon of Berkshire. 
X477« Archdeacon of Leicester. 
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1478. Bishop of Ely, 29th Aug. [ 

1478. Lord High Chancellor of England. : 

i486. Archbishop of Canterbury. 

1487. Lord High Chancellor of England. 

1493. >o^b Sept., created a Cardinal by Pope Alexander 

VL by the title of S. Anastasia. 

1494. ChancelloroftheUniversity of Oxford 
1500. 15th or i6th Sept ; the date of his death. 
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CRBST.*— A Ooat*b Hbad Arobnt, Attirbd Or. 



WilliARi de Morton, County of Nottingham. 



Peter de Morton. 



NicholM Morton of . « • « Agnet . . . 



Roger Morton of 



Morton. «■ . • • 



Thomas Morton of Morton, Secretary to King Bdward III. » . . , 

Sir Robert Morton of Morton, Knight of BeAutre, Sheriff of Nottingham and Der 
1364 ; Lieutenant of Nottingham Castle, 1374. 



Morton of Mort 



Charles Morton of Morton. 



rton. a • • . * William Morton of Milbof 



M 



Richard Morton of » Bliiabeth, dau. of Richard Turbervillc of Bere Regis, by 



Milbome 
S. Andrew. 



•ister and heir of Sir John Beauchamp of Hatch, 
relict of Roger Seymour. 



John Morton, Richard Morton of Milbome » Edith, dau. of Geo. Turbervillc, 
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PASSIONTIDE SERMONS. Crown Bvo, p. 

EASTER IN ST. PAUL'S. Sermons bearing chiefly on the Resurrec- 
tion of our Lord. Two Volt. Crown 8fw. $f. &f. MrA. Cktap 
BdiHon in ont Voiumt» Crown Zvo» 51. 

SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY OF 
OXFORD. Two Vols. Crown Bvo, y. 6d. taek. Cktap BdiHon in 
ont Volumt. Crown %oo. y • 

THE MAGNIFICAT. Sermons in St. Paul's. Crown Bvo, at. 6d. 

SOME ELEMENTS OF RELIGION. Lent Lectures. Small 9vo. 
M.6d.i or inpaptrtovtr, is. 6d. 

T»t Crown ioo Edition (ss.)tmoiytiiil St JUd. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF H. P. LIDDON, D.D. 
Crown $vo. %i. 6d. 

MAXIMS AND GLEANINGS FROM THE WRITINGS OF H. P. 
LIDDON* D.D. Selected and arranged by C M. S. Crown i^o. u. 



DR. LIDDON'S TOUR IN EGYPT AND PALESTINE IN t88d 
Bdng Lettcndescrlpthe of the TouTi written by his Sister»Mfs. Kma 
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Lnekock.— Works by Herbert Mortimer Luckock, D.D., 
Dean of Lichfield. 
THE HISTORY OF MARRIAGE, JEWISH AND CHRISTIAN. IN 

RELATION TO DIVORCE AND CERTAIN FORBIDDEN 

DEGREES. Crm»n Stw. df. 
AFTER DEATH. An Bnuntnation of Um Testimony of Primitivo 

Timet respecting the Sute of the Faithful Dend, and their Relationship 

10 the Uvinc. Croum 8f«. 6/, 
. THE INTERMEDIATE STATE BETWEEN DEATH AND 

JUDGMENT. Being a Sequel to ^/7«r/)lM/il. Owm Svw. 6f. 
FOOTPRINTS OF THE SON OF MAN, as traced by St Mark. Being 

Eighty Portions for Private Study, Family Reading, and Instructions 

in Churchr 7W VoU. Croum Siw. lax. Cktap £d$ii0M im §mi VoU 

CrvwH 8tv. $t. 
THE DIVINE LITURGY. Being the Order for Holy Communion, 

Historically, Doctrinally, and devotionally set forth, in Fitly Portions. 

Crown 8m. df. 
STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON 

PRAYER. The Anglican Reform— The Puritan Innovations— The 

Elixabethan Reaction— The Ouroline Settlement. With Appendices. 

CrvwH Bvc, 6s, 

THE BISHOPS IN THE TOWER. A Record of Stirring Events 
affecting the Church and Nonconformists from the Restocatioa to the 
Revolution. Crown 8tw. 6s, 

LYRA GERMAN ICA. Hymns translated from the German by 

CATHBRINB WlNKWORTH. Smoii^OO, p. 

UacCk>lL— Works by the Rev. Malcolm MacColl, M.A., Canon 
Residentary of Ripon. 
CHRISTIANITY IN RELATION TO SCIENCE AND MORALS. 
Crown Zvo, 6s, 
' LIFE HERE AND HEREAFTER : Sermons. Crown 8m. fs, 6d, 

Mason.— Works by A. J. Mason, D.D., Hon. Canon of Canter- 
bury and Examining Chaplain to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 
THE FAITH OF THE OOSPEU A Manual of Christian Doctrine. 
Crown dvot ^t, 6d* 

THE RELATION OF CONFIRMATION TO BAPTISM. As taught 
In Holy Scripture and the Fathers. Crown ^oo^ 7/. M 



la A SELECTION OF WORKS 

Uareier.— OUR MOTHER CHURCH ; Being Simple Talk 
cm High Topics. By Mn, Jbromb MsKaBR. Small Zva, 3f,dil 

MUeswortlL— STORIES OF THE SAINTS FOR CHIL- 
DREN : Tbo Black Letter Saints. By Mrs. Moleswokth, Author 
of ' Hie Palace in the Garden/ etc, etc Wilh lllusltaHonu Royal 
i6ma 5f* 

Hbsley.— Works by J. B. Mozley, D.D., late Canon of Christ 
Church, and Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford. 

ESSAYS, HISTORICAL AND THEOLOGICAU TwVoU. Zva, 94s. 

EIGHT LECTURES ON MIRACLES. Being the Bampton Lectures 
for 1865. Cfowm Sva, 31. 6(f, 

RULING IDEAS IN EARLY AGES AND THEIR RELATION TO 
OLD TESTAMENT FAITH, Lectures delivered to Graduates of 
the University of Oxford. Bw, xof. 6tf. 

SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY OF 
OXFORD, and on Various Occasions. Ctvum 8f«. 3;. 6d, 

SERMONS, PAROCHIAL AND OCCASIONAL. CtvwMBw. yt,64. 

A REVIEW OF THE BAPTISMAL CONTROVERSY. Cr^mm 8mi 

Newbolt— Works by the Rev. W. C. E. Newbolt, M.A., Canon 
and Chancellor of St. Paul's Cathedral, Select Preacher at 
Oxford, and Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Ely. 

COUNSELS OF FAITH AND PRACTICE: being Sermons preached 
on various occasions. Ntw and Emlargid EdUwrn, Crown Stw, 51. 

SPECULUM SACERDOTUM ; or, the Divine Model of the Priestly 
Lilik CrowH 8v»« 7/. 6d* 

THE FRUIT OF THE SPIRIT. Being Ten Addresses bearing on 
the Spiritual Life. CmoH Sm, at, ^ 

. THE MAN OF GOD. Being Six Addresses delivered during Lent at 
the PrinMiy Ordination of the Right Rev. the Lord Alwyne Compton, 
D.D.» Bishop of Ely. Small Svo, u. 6A 

THE PRAYER BOOK : Its Voioe and Teaching. Being Spiritual 
Addresses bearing on the Book of Cemmoii Prayer. Croum 8iw. 
m,6d. 
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Hewnum.— Works by John Henry Newman, B.D., sometime 

Vicar of St. Mary's, Oxford. 

PAROCHIAL AND PLAIN SERMONS. Eighi V^is, Cabinei £dilUH. 
Cr9wm %vo, $»* iack, Ck€aptr Bditiott. ^r. ^ tadui 

SELECTION, ADAPTED TO THE SEASONS OF THE ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL YEAR, from the ' ParochiAl and Plain Sermons/ 
Cakitui Sdilhn* Crown Sv». 5;. Chtaptr EdUion* 3J. &f. 

FIFTEEN SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY 
OF OXFORD Cakimt Bdition^ Crown Svw, 5/. Chtaptr BdiHtn, 
31. td* 

SERMONS BEARING UPON SUBJECTS OF THE DAY. Cabimii 
Edititm, Crowm Stuff. 5/. Chtaptr Edithn, Crown Stw. 31. 6d. 

LECTURES ON THE DOCTRINE OF JUSTIFICATION. CaHntt 
Edition, Crown Stv. 51. Chtaptr Edttion. y, 6d, 

V h Com^of UH of Cardinoi Mtwmtui's Works wuibehodon Appllcathti. 

NoxTis.— RUDIMENTS OF THEOLOGY: a First Book for 
Stodcnu. By John Pilkington Norris, D.D., late Archdeacon of 
Bristol, and Canon Residentiary of Bristol Cathedral Cr, Bvo, 31. 6d, 

Otbome.— Works by Edward Osborne, Mission Priest of the 

Society of St John the Evangelist, Cowley, Oxford. 

THE CHILDREN'S SAVIOUR. Instructions to Children on the Ufe 
of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ Ulmtrattd, itmo* as, 6d, 

THE SAVIOUR KING. Instructions to Children on Old Testament 
Types and Illustrations of the Life of Christ. lUmstrattd, i6«m. 2/. 6«/. 

THE CHILDREN'S FAITH. Instructions to Children on the Apostles* 
Creed. IllustraUd, itmo, ar. 6d, 

Overton.— THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY, 1800.1833. By the Rev. JOHK H. Overton,. 
D.D., Canon of Lincoln, Rector of Epworth, Doncaster, and Rural 
Dean of the Isle of Axholme. 8m. 14/. 

Oxenden.— Works by the Right Rev« Ashton Oxenden, 

formerly Bishop of Montreal. 

PLAIN SERMONS, to which is prefixed a Memorial Portrait Crown 
%vo, 5i. 

THE HISTORY OF MY LIFE: An Autobiography. Crown 8mh p. 

PEACE AND ITS HINDRANCES. CrownZxfo. u. stwtd ; 2S. cMh. 

THE PATHWAY OF SAFETY ; or. Counsel to the Awakened, /hi/. 
Bvt, largt iypt, as, 6d» Chtap Edition, Small typt, limp, ts, 

THE EARNEST COMMUNICANT. Ntw Rtd EuMo EdUiom. 
^2mo, tloih, as* Common Edition, ^mo* is, 

OUR CHURCH AND HER SERVICES, fkap. 9vo. as, 6d, 

\fC9UinUid 
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Qxiiiden.^— Works by the Right Rev. Ashton Oxendem 
fonnerly Bishop of Montreal— «9xr/iWir/4£ 
FAMILY PRAYERS FOR FOUR WEEKS. First Series. Ftap^ Stw. 
•f . ^dU Second Series. Fcap^ %vo, Sf . UU 
Lakgb Type EDrrioir. Two Series in ooe Volume, Crowm $««• dr. 
• COTTAGE SERMONS ; or, Plain Words to the Poor. Feap. Stui. ai. 6^1 
THOUGHTS FOR HOLY WEEK. t6iw, cMh. is. 6d. 
DECISION. x8«M. ts.^ 

THE HOME BEYOND ; or. A Happjr Old Age. Fcap, 8w. t/. 6d. 
THE LABOURING MAN'S BOOK. x8m«, iarg$ typt, cloth, is. 6d. 

PaC^— Works by FRANCIS Paget, D.D., Dean of Christ Church. 
STUDIES IN THE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER : Sermons. With an 

Introductory Essay. CrcwH 8t«. dr. 6d, 
THE SPIRIT OF DISCIPLINE: Sermons. Croum 8m. 6s. 6d. 
FACULTIES AND DIFFICULTIES FOR BELIEF AND DI& 

BELIEF. CfvwM 8iw. 6s. 6d. 

THE HALLOWING OF WORK. Addresses given at Eton, Januaiy 
xd-x8, x888. Sma/i^uo. 9J. 

PRACTICAL REFLECTIONS, By a Clergyman. With 
Prefaces by H. P. LiDOON, D.D., D.CL., and the Bishop or 
Lincoln; Cpvwh Sm. 
Trb Book OP Genesis. 4s. 6d. 1 Thb Holy Gospels. 4s. M 
The Psalms, y Acts to Revelations, di. 

Isaiah. 4s. 6d. I 

PRIEST (THE) TO THE ALTAR ; or, Aids to the Devout 
Celebration of HoXy Communion, chiefly after the Ancient English 
Use of Sarum. Hoyal 8tw. xai. 

Ptynna. — THE TRUTH AND REALITY OF THE 
EUCHARISTIC SACRIFICE, Proved from Holv Scripture, the 
Teaching of the Primitive Church, and the Book of Common Prayer. 
By the Rev. George Rundlb Prvnnis. M. A Crewn Zva. 31. ttU 

Pnlkr.— THE PRIMITIVE SAINTS AND THE SEE OF 
ROME. By F. W. Puller, M.A., Mission Priest of the Society of 
St. John Evangelist, Cowley, Oxford. Crvwm 8tw 7/. 6d. 

PUWF.— LIFE OF EDWARD BOUVERIE PUSEY, D.D. 
By Henry Parry Liddon, D.D., D.CL., LL.D. Edited and pre- 
pared for publication by the Rev. J. O. Johnston, M.A., Principal 
of the Theological College, Vicar of Cuddesdon, Oxford, and the Rev. 
Robert J. Wilson. D. D. , Warden of Keble College. With Portraiis 
amdlitustroHMS. FomrVhts. 8i«. Ki/r. /.««<///., 36/. VoLUL.iZu 

Fnsey.— Works by the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D. 

PRIVATE PRAYERS. With Preface by H. P. Lidoon, D.D. yuno. is, 
SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF EDWARD BOUVERIE 
PUSSY, D.D. Ctvwm 8fw. $1. 6d, 
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Sanday.^-Works by W. Sanday, D.D., Dean Ireland's Professor 
of Exegesis and Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 

INSPIRATION : Eight Ledum on the Early Hiilory and Origin of the 
Doctrine of Biblical Inspiration. Being the Bamplon Lectwcs for 
X893. 8m. xdi; 

THE ORACLES OF GOD : Nine Lectures on the Nature and Extent of 
Biblical Inspiration and the Special Significance of the Old Testament 
Scriptures at the Present Time. Crovm 8iw. 4/. 

TWO PRESENT-DAY QUESTIONS. I. Biblical Criticism. II. The 
Social Movement Sermons preached before the University of Cam- 
bridge. Craum 8«». a/. && 

Soabdhm.— THE OXFORD REFORMERS— JOHN COLET, 
ERASMUS. AND THOMAS MORE: A History of their FeUow- 
Work. Bf Frbdbrick Sbbboum. 8iw. 141; 

Staaton.— THE PLACE OF AUTHORITY IN MATTERS 
OF RELIGIOUS BELIEF. By Vincent Henry Stanton, D.D.. 
FelloworTrinityCoU., Ely Prof, of Divinity, Cambridge. Cr. aiw. 61; 

Williams.— Works by the Rev. Isaac Williams, B.D. 

A DEVOTIONAL COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPEL NARRA- 
TIVE, EigkiV^U. Crwm^uo, y.€aek, SMSeparaUfy. 



Thoughts on the Study of the 

Holt Gospels. 
A Harmony op the Four Gospels. 
Our Lord's Nativity. 
Our Lord's Ministry (Second Year). 



Our Lord's Ministry (Third Year). 
The Holy Week. 
Our Lord's Passion. 
Our Lord's Resurrection. 
FEMALE CHARACTERS OF HOLY SCRIPTURE. A Scries of 

Sermons, Crcwn 8v0. 51. 
THE CHARACTERS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. C>w« 8t«. 51. 
THE APOCALYPSE. With Notes and Reflections. Cr^mmBvc. 5/. 
SERMONS ON THE EPISTLES AND GOSPELS FOR THE SUN- 
DAYS AND HOLY DAYS. Two Vois, Crown Bva. 51. mcA. 
PLAIN SERMONS ON CATECHISM. TwoVo/t. Cr.Bvo. st.tMk. 
SELECTIONS FROM ISAAC WILLIAMS* WRITINGS. Cr. Bvo. 

3«. 6</. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ISAAC WILLIAMS, RD., Author of 
ieireral of the *Tracu for the Times.' Edited by the Venerable Sir 
George Preyost, as throwing further light on the history of the 
Oxford Movement CrowmBvo. 51. 
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WordfwortlL— Works by the late Christopher Wordsworth, 
D.D., Bishop of Lincoln. 
THE HOLY BIBLE (the Old Testament). With Notes, Introductions, 
end Index, imptriat 8tv. 

Vol. I. Thb Pentateuch, esr. Vol 11. Joshua to Samuel. 151. 
Vol III. Kings to Esther. 15/. vol. IV. Job to Sono op 
Solomon, ay. Vol. V. Isaiah to Ezekibl. %ij^ VoL VI. 
Daniel, Minor Prophets, and Index. i5r. 
AU9 %upplM in la Parts, Sold stparaiify* 

THE NEW TESTAMENT, in the Original Greek. With Notes, Intro- 
duetions, and Indices. Imperial 8fw. 

Vol L Gospels and Acts op the Apostles. %y. Vol. II. 
Epistles, Apocalypse, and Indices. 37/. 

AUa supplied in 4 Parts, Sold sefaralefy. 
LECTURES ON INSPIRATION OF THE BIBLE. Smaii 8w. 

I/. 6i/. elolk, XI. sewed, 
A CHURCH HISTORY TO A.D. 451. Four Vols, Crown 8m». 
VoL I. To THE Council op NiceA, a.d. 335. 8j. 6d, Vol. IL 
From the Council op Nicsa to that op Constantinople. 
df. VoL III. Continuation, di. Vol. IV. Conclusion, To 
THE Council op Chalcedon, a.d. 451. ts, 
THEOPHILUS ANGLICANUS: a Manual of InstrucUon on the 

Church and the Anglican Branch of it* i9mo, as, 6d. 
ELEMENTS OF INSTRUCTION ON THE CHURCH. t6mo. 

u, cloih, 6d, sewed, 
ST. HIPPOLYTUS AND THE CHURCH OF ROME Cr. Bvo. 7'. ^ 
ON UNION WITH ROME. SmallBvo, is. 6d. Sewed, is, 
THE HOLY YEAR : Original Hymns. i6mo. as. 6d, and is, lJmp,6d 
„ M With Music. EditedbyW. H. Monk. SfuareBvo. ^,6d, 

GUIDES AND GOADS. (An English Edition of ' Ethica et Spiritualia.') 

$amo. IS. 6d. 
MISCELLANIES, Uterary and Religious. Three Vols. Btfo. 36J. 
ON THE INTERMEDIATE STATE OF THE SOUL AFTER 
DEATH. SMto* IS. 

TonngliiiBband.— Works by Frances Younghusband. 

THE STORY OF OUR LORD, told in Simple Language for Children. 
With 85 Illustrations on Wood from Pictures by the Old Masters, 
and numerous Ornamental Borders, Initial Letters, etc, from Long- 
mans' New Testament Crown Bvo. as* 6d, 



THE STORY OF THE EXODUS, told in Simple Language for 
Children. With Map and ^9 lUustrations. Crown Bvo. as, 6d, 
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